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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Strike Ended. 


THE news spread speedily through the.country on Sunday 
evening that a settlement had been effected in the railway 
strike; but, while the feeling of relief was great, there was 
a general disposition to wait for information as to the terms 
of settlement before pronouncing any opinion as to whether, 
in the interests of the country, the Government had done the 
right thing. Now that the country has the terms, it is neces- 
sary in considering them to keep well in mind certain points 
affecting the origin of the strike; and then it will be seen 
that, in stabilizing wages until Sept. 30 of next year, and 
in guaranteeing that no adult railwayman shall receive 
less than 51s. so long as the cost of living is not less than 
110 p.ct. above the pre-war level, with the subsidiary con- 
ditions, the Government have not receded from the position 
they took up, and which the nation so solidly endorsed. 
In the first place, it will be remembered that the railway 
strike originated over the question of standardizing the 
wages of the grades of workers lower than those of the engine 
drivers, firemen, and cleaners. The Government set out 
upon this work of standardization on the principle that con- 
sideration should be given to each grade upon its merits. 
They have not receded from this position. The strike was 
called because of the refusal of the Government to apply 
to the lower grades of workers the principle that they had 
applied in standardizing the wages of the locomotive men, 


whose responsibility is far and away in excess of that of any 
other grade. 


the strike had started, that negotiations on the matter in 


dispute should not be resumed until the men returned to | 
work. To that condition there has been strict adherence. | 


The time concessions stabilizing wages for an additional 
period have nothing whatever to do with the matter that 
originated the strike; and the money involved is really im- 
material when one considers that there are no signs of the 
cost of living being immediately reduced. The men claim 
the agreement as a victory; there can be no ** victory ” 
with the point over which the strike took place in status quo. 
If anybody can claim a victory, it is the Government and 
the country at large over the revolutionary forces that were 
really at the bottom of this attack upon the nation, and 
which has done immeasurable injury to its interests. The 
leaders have had something conceded external to the real 
issue to offer their men—nothing more. But there can be 
no doubt that what has happened during the strike and the 
recent Yorkshire miners’ strike will have a moderating effect 
upon the labour ultraists whose objective was the destruc- 
tion of democratic government and the installation in its 
place of labour domination, and that of a boundlessly mis- 
chievous kind. It will take some time to move from traffic 
disorganization to normal conditions ; and it will be impos- 
sible to repair the losses that disorganization has occasioned. 
However, after all, perhaps the country will be the gainers 
from the lessons that intelligent labour unionists will reap 
from what has happened. Thearticles relating to the strike 
which succeed this one were in type before the settlement. 


The Nation and the Strike. 
THE past week has witnessed a great triumph of energy and 
determination on the part of the nation. The nation asa 
whole is resolved to be master in its own house; and while 
willing to see that justice is done to all constituent parts of 


The Government have not given way upon | 


. : “ | strike to give the Unions a convincing illustration of the 
that point. Then, thirdly, the Government stipulated, after | ~ : 





| faces. 


the community, it does not intend to be governed by any 
trade faction. The National Union of Railwaymen made 
the fundamental error of ignoring the existence of the nation; 
and so the nation has reminded the Union of its existence, 
and that it has a will of its own, which it is prepared to pre- 
serve. The Union could not have gone to work in a better 
way than they have done to inflame public indignation, and 
to brace-up a general resolve to see this thing through now 
that the gage has been thrown down. Public opinion is an 
excellent arbiter; and even had public opinion decided that 
the railwaymen had a genuine grievance (which they had 
not), it would have been against them over the manner in 
which their Executive sought to enforce their claims, and 
to obtain a rapid victory for their policy. 

Thelightning strike momentarily disorganized the country ; 
but then there went out a mighty effort which, in its turn, 
patently soon shook the confidence of the Union leaders in 
the efficacy of their strategy, and made other Union leaders 
hesitate seriously who would otherwise in all probability at 
once have put their weight into the balance with the railway 
men. People everywhere took the matter very philosophi- 
cally, and made up their minds to any amount of inconveni- 
ence in order to support the Government in a line of action 
which it was agreed was soundly fair. That is the popular 
verdict ; and the railway men know it. And they are not 
particularly happy over it, nor are their leaders, although 
through the week the latter have been doing all they can 
to win some part of public favour, to keep the men out, 
and—all-important to them individually—to save their own 
We are, however, getting to be a more skilled nation 
than was at one time of day the case; and it required this 


fact. There are hundreds of thousands of men who have 
been in the army who are not trade unionists, but who have 
learnt how to do things they had never done before. There 
are drivers galore for transport; and there are men who 
have learnt they can do rough and heavy work as well as 
work with their brains. There are engineers by the thou- 
sands who have been through the workshops, and who re- 
quire comparatively little training to handle a locomotive 
or to drive an electric train. The people of London par- 
ticularly are under deep obligation to the volunteer electrical 
engineers who came forward, and during the week drove 
countless people to and from business by the electric ser- 
vices. The Government have not lacked volunteers. They 
came from all parts of our social system; and the latent 
power of the country to fill the places of strikers or mal- 
contents has been a wonderful revelation. Should there, 
unfortunately, be another strike, the country would know 
better its innate power, and would be better organized to 
meet it than it was on this occasion, though even this 
time it has speedily found ways of easing the position in 
the matter of conveyance, and protecting the community 
in regard to food supply. Had it not been for all this rapid 
marshalling of latent power, other unions would undoubtedly 
have rushed into the struggle, and tried to make it a sharp 
and short one in favour of the National Union of Railway- 
men. They may come in now asa last resort in an attempt 
to intimidate the country, and to bring what they consider 
would be overwhelming pressure to bear on the Govern- 
ment. But trade unionism has been impressed ; and trade 
unionism (which has a right to a place, and has a useful 
place when it is well directed, in our country’s system) is not 
composed entirely of extremists and fools. In its ranks 
are men of great intelligence and patriotic to the backbone. 
These now recognize, as trade unionism generally has to 
recognize, that when it turns upon the nation, the nation is 
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not what it once was—that the unions have not a monopoly 
of skill, but outside their ranks there is a reserve of skill 
equal to their own which enables the nation to carry on. 
As is usually the case in a struggle of this kind, there has 
been a great deal of misrepresentation on the part of those 
who forced the strike—and forced it against the wishes of a 
large proportion of the rank-and-file, but the greater part of 
whom nevertheless felt it their duty to be loyal to their 
Union rather than to the country—a strange misconception 
of a man’s moral obligation. But misrepresentation has 
had its reply, in a plain statement of the true position of the 
wages of railwaymen. The country is of opinion that the 
men have had very fair treatment, and will continue to 
have it. Popular opinion, too, is strongly in support of the 
Government in refusing, when the men had left work, and 
had tried to throw the country into chaos under autocratic 
leadership, to reopen negotiations until the men return to 
work, and so relieve the Government of the duty of work- 
ing to alleviate the inconvenience and disorganization, and 
to ensure adequate feeding of the country, including the 
half-million or so of strikers. The nation will not forget 
the dastardly act. It will not forget its inconvenience; it 
will not forget the force that it was sought to apply ; it will 
not forget the inhuman conduct which left food to perish, 
horses to starve, and live stock in transit to perish of hunger 
or be maddened by thirst. Though some men forgot their 
obligations as men, there were many others who did not, and 
there was a rush of relief to all this wrong-doing. . Attempts 
were made to wreck trains and to take lives, and to inter- 
fere with and injure men who were helping to mitigate the 
effects of the blow of the railwaymen. And this ina civilized 
country; and all for the one purpose of attaining selfish 
ends. These criminal acts will live in memory. It is a 
grim tale. The material loss to the country has been im- 
mense; but the nation has shown that it intends to be 
dominant in the State. This is what the despots who have 
been gaining a controlling power in trade unionism, and have 
been dragging it down from the level of sane and useful 
purpose to serve revolutionary ends, have begun to realize— 


tardy although they may be in their acknowledgment of the 
realization. 


Stretch Gas Make to the Utmost. 


Tue Coal Controller was very wise to communicate to gas 
undertakings, early last week, a supplement to the previous 
Emergency Order regarding the production of gas from 
available coal stocks, in view of the cutting-off of supplies 
through the railway strike other than by sea. The first 
Order put the limit of gas quality at 425 B.Th.U.; but it 
was far better to leave to the judgment of the responsible 
gas men (each knowing his own conditions best) the extent 
to which they should carry production per ton of coal, in view 
of the complete uncertainty that surrounds future deliveries. 
This is not the time for central control in such a matter. 
Gas engineers are as anxious as the Coal Controller or any 
member of the Government to defeat the vile machinations 
of trade union extremists and dictators. There is not only 
the stoppage of coal supply vd the railways, but the goods 
traffic by rail has been so largely stopped (other than food), 
and there will be much disorganization and such a consider- 
able amount of arrears to be made up when full running 
starts again, that it will be some time before coal deliveries 
can be expected to be made with normal regularity. The 
winter, too, is now hurrying its pace towards us. Maxi- 
mum use must therefore be made of what coal is in hand. 
So the Coal Controller wired carte blanche to gas engineers 
and managers as to stretching the make of gas to the very 
utmost—thus abandoning the limit of 425 B.Th.U. Fresh 
instructions (as will also be seen from the telegram on a 
later page) were included as to the reduction of pressures, 
according to the position of coal stocks. This may not be 
altogether pleasant to the consumers; but the community 
generally have been taking the whole strike very philoso- 
phically—recognizing that this is their fight against the 
tyrannous use of the power of a leading trade union, and so 
an additional hardship to them is merely part of the incon- 
venience that has to be suffered by participation in warfare. 
Gas undertakings should generally—as the Gas Light and 
Coke Company have done—remind the public to readjust 
their air regulators to suit the lower calorific power gas. 
However, the Coal Controller is anxious to be kept in close 
touch with the coal stocks at all gas-works. Early every 
Tuesday and Friday mornings (we are not at the time of 
writing anticipating there will be many on which the neces- 





sity for doing this will arise), he wants to know by telegram 
the condition of the stocks at the end of the previous day. 
By the way, “ It’s an ill wind that blows no one any good.” 
Gas-works receiving coal by water are not at the moment 
grumbling. If more colliers were now available, some gas- 
works more accessible from the coalfields might even have 
the sensational experience of “ declining with thanks ”’ offers 
of further deliveries. [Since this article was written, there 
has been the railway settlement; and as we are going to 
press, a message from the Coal Controller’s office informs 
us that there may be a radical alteration of the instructions 
this week.] 


Points to be Noted in Gas Legislation. 


In this issue of the “ JourNAL,” a beginning is made with 
the review of the Gas Acts passed during the year, with a 
view to chronicling the changes that have been effected 
during the progress of the measures through Parliament. 
One thing that strikes the reviewer is the curtailing of the 
capital powers for which gas companies ask. This is some- 
times done by agreement, to avoid a parliamentary fight ; 
and sometimes Committees, in their non-technical wisdom, 
solemnly declare that they think a case has been made out 
for some reduction, and an amount is arbitrarily chopped 
off. Promoters must not be too willing nowadays to make 
concessions in this respect, unless the amount asked for 
has been based on very generous estimates. At any rate, 
opponents and Committees should remember that the esti- 
mates of capital requirements must be founded not on the 
costs for materials and labour ruling before the war, but on 
those that prevail to-day. From this point of view alone, 
capital requirements will, on an average, exceed I00 p.ct. 
more than they did before the war, assuming that there were 
no other considerations. But there are. These are days 
when maximum economy must be assured, by securing the 
best possible production per man and per ton ofcoal. The 
plant needed for this purpose (together with the auxiliaries 
which tend to cheapen production) is of a structural char- 
acter that costs more than the older types of plant; but the 
economy of it pays. When a good return of economy is pro- 
vided, capital expenditure is something that should be en- 
couraged, and not obstructed. In such obstruction, there is 
no public advantage, but the contrary. Then, if the gas in- 
dustry is to develop its services to the public, and supply on 
a still larger scale gas for fuel purposes which will reduce 
labour in the household and factory, promote efficiency, re- 
duce the smoke trouble, and convey the fuel by subterranean 
means instead of by surface carriage which helps to increase 
the wear and tear upon the roads, this all means increased 
expenditure. But it is expenditure that is of advantage to 
the whole community. 

Therefore gas companies should in going to Parliament 
be liberal in their capital estimates ; and local authorities 
should not set about trying to effect the cutting-down of 
proposed capital powers without they are well assured there 
is full justification in what they propose. A case in point 
as to the folly of local authorities stripping capital author- 
ization of all margin—especially in these times—is supplied 
by Norwich. The facts were given in the address to the 
proprietors of the British Gas Light Company by Mr. R.S. 
Gardiner, as reported in the “ JourNaL” last week. The 
Company, when last in Parliament, asked for £400,000 
additional capital powers for Norwich. The Corporation, 
however, pressed the Directors to reduce it to one-half; and 
it was stipulated that only £120,000 of this should be ex- 
pended at the Palace works. The estimates were worked- 
out during the war; but before wages and materials had 
ascended to present levels. \Vhen tenders are invited for 
only the plant wanted for (be it marked) immediate require- 
ments, the price is £ 150,000 or £ 30,000 more than was stipu- 
lated by the Council as the total expenditure. It is futile for 
local authorities to deal lightly with such a serious business 
as the capital expenditure on a public service. They must 
measure the position not by the conditions existing before 
the war, but by those that are present; and these should 
not be cut too finely. We see that the Bournemouth Com- 
pany had their application for additional capital powers 
(£600,000) cut down to £450,000—a 25 p.ct. reduction ; and 
there were other applicants this year who also had to drop 
their estimates toalowersum. The absurdity of this fancy 
for diminishing capital proposals is further strongly em- 
phasized when one considers the safeguard there is in the 
(for gas) higher rates of dividend and interest that will have 
to be paid for capital, as well as the expensiveness of the 
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materials, goods, and work generally on which capital has 
to be spent. Gas directors are not expending a sovereign 
now that is avoidable, having regard to the safe conduct of 
the business, or that will not produce a return in economy. 
Therefore, one cannot understand the affectionate attention 
of local authorities to the amount of capital authorization. 
Authorization does not mean expenditure. And talking of 
higher rates of dividend and interest, Parliament, in the Acts 
of to-day, are allowing the directors of some gas companies 
to fix what dividend they think fit upon the preference and 
debenture stocks (redeemable and otherwise) ; and, in con- 
nection with preference issues, one frequently comes across 
“not exceeding 7 p.ct.” Think what this means as a de- 
terrent to a gas company expending more capital than is 
absolutely essential, unless it is productive of a higher 
economy. A notable point in the South Shields Gas Bill 
is that the Company have been allowed to increase their 
borrowing powers to one-half of the issued and paid-up 
capital. 

The Private Bill authorities and the Select Committees 
are to be pitied. They are so bound up with precedent, 
and have such a petrified belief that they have no judicial 
powers, or right to exercise thought for themselves, that 
they will not depart one iota from prior decision. The 
Government calls for coal conservation, and the Board of 
Fuel Research has assured Parliament that the fixing of 
one definite standard for gas supply all over the country 
is a serious economic mistake. But this does not matter. 
Knowing that they can realize more advantage from a ton 
of coal with a lower calorific power standard, the Hudders- 
field Corporation asked for a 450 B.Th.U. standard; they 
were told that 500 B.Th.U. is the limit. The South Shields 
Gas Company believed on excellent grounds that they could 
do better with a 475 B.Th.U. standard. Those who deal 
with Private Bills cannot help that—5o0o0 B.Th.U. is the 
precedent they know. They have no concern with pro- 
gress and economy ; and so 500 B.Th.U. is in their minds 
the correct thing. The Stocksbridge Gas Company are 
going to supply coke-oven gas; and they showed cause for 
a 400 B.Th.U. standard. ‘‘ Very well,” say the wiseacres, 
“so be it. But if you manufacture coal gas yourselves, it 
“ must be of 500 B.Th.U.” They know nothing of the fact 
that, if consumers’ appliances (not only lighting burners) 
are adjusted for 400 B.Th.U. gas, they will all have to be 
readjusted for a 500 B.Th.U. gas. When investigation has 
revealed so much, it is playing at legislation to ignore the 
lessons. Legislation should keep pace with scientific know- 
ledge, and not loiter behind it. For it to do so does not 
display acumen or ability on the part of those responsible ; 
it is to say the least a crude method of procedure. Wesee, 
too, that, though economical production of everything is 
necessary for the country, the same Private Bill authori- 
ties are continuing to impose the one-third purchase restric- 
tion upon gas undertakings in connection with their secon- 
dary products. More farcical proceedings in a country that 
is talking of reconstruction, and of making the most out of 
its resources by utilizing economical means, it would be 
difficult to find. 

Two more general matters. The rule regarding mini- 
mum pressures appears now to be 15-1oths. In various 
Acts, certain railway companies have obtained 20-1oths ; 
and 20-1oths is the minimum pressure that has been in- 
serted in the Bournemouth Gas Company’s Act. A sign 
of the increased costs of the times comes in the Acts for 
this session. The old form of prepayment clause, with the 
tod. for meter and fittings, and 1s. for meter, fittings, and 
cooker, has been assailed. The Pembroke District Gas 
Company have secured the alteration of the figures to re- 
spectively 1s. 3d. and 1s. 6d. Other concerns have adopted 
the old 1od. and ts., with the alternative of 10 p.ct. per 
annum on the cost of the meter, fittings, and cooker, which- 
ever amount is the higher. Costs must be covered, and a 
fair return secured for capital, or there would be little use 
doing business. 


“Volume or Value.” 


It can only be supposed that a paragraph that has appeared, 
under the above heading, in the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company’s “ Co-Partnership Journal” was written by some- 
one who is not fully alive to certain facts; for, taking full 
measure of recent controversy, there is in it an evasion of 
the whole truth, which we do not for a moment believe 
anyone connected with the Company who is completely 
cognizant of the matter would have wittingly or deliberately 





indulged in. It states that the intention of the Company 
to accept without reservation the conclusions of the Fuel 
Research Board on gas standards, and as a logical conse- 
quence to apply to Parliament for powers to charge for gas 
according to its heat value, has been vigorously criticized 
by eminent representatives of gas undertakings who supply 
a larger bulk of gas per thermal unit than the Company 
have been in the habit of delivering to their consumers, 
and who naturally wish to be paid for the bulk rather than 
for the heat contained in it. This is unkind, and, looking 
at the discussion as a whole that has taken place, a mis- 
representation. There are very few gas men who have 
vigorously opposed the proposal to charge for gas on the heat 
unit basis, or have any particular wish to continue to be 
paid for the bulk of gas rather than for the heat contained 
in it. There are very few gas men, too, who have any care 
whether, under the Beilby report, the South Metropolitan 
Company supply thermal value in concentrated form or 
in a manner which would enable more thermal value to 
be obtained per ton of coal used, though the volume of gas 
may be larger. At the same time, there are many men who 
doubt the wisdom of supplying gas in a thermally highly 
concentrated state, seeing that it limits the extraction from 
coal of the largest number of B.Th.U. in gaseous form, and 
that, after all, when the gas-air mixture reaches the point 
of combustion, there is only available per volume of mixture 
approximately the same thermal value as with gas of lower 
calorific value. The lower power gas, however, is more 
susceptible to thorough admixture with air; and this is an 
advantage. The major part of the men of the industry 
are quite willing to charge on heat value if thereby they 
can get greater liberty in gas manufacture; and so it is not 
right to suggest that these men prefer to be paid for bulk of 
gas rather than for the heat value contained in it. 

The actual “ vigorous criticism ” that has been made has 
been against the creation of statutory precedents in relation 
to super-refinements in gas supply, and not against the 
question as: to doing business on heat value. And it has 
come as a great surprise to many that the South Metropolitan 
Company, who have always stood for freedom, should have 
indicated a willingness to take part in creating (when no 
real need has been proved for doing so) further precedents 
which might prove very irksome indeed to gas undertakings 
the conditions of which vary—in some cases, enormously— 
from their own. Wittingly or unwittingly, the paragraph 
obfuscates the true position. What is being done by the 
South Metropolitan Company is pictured as a “reform” 
and Dr. Carpenter as a “ pioneer;” but, “like all pioneers, 
“‘ he will have great opposition to encounter, and may not 
** get much help from the Technical Press, which cannot be 
“ reasonably expected to disregard the fact that most gas 
“companies (i.c., most of its subscribers) would in this 
“ matter rather go on in the old pre-war paths.” Has it 
come to this that the loyal defenders of South Metropolitan 
policy must season their arguments with sneers? Our own 
position is known to us better than to the South Metro- 
politan Company; and we are completely confident, and 
equally that this is the judgment of disinterested observers, 
that we do not allow subscriptions or even friendships to 
affect our independence. The South Metropolitan Com- 
pany are surely aware of this. If not, it is time they were. 
However, when a critic has to take the lines that protrude 
so sharply from the paragraph in the “ Co-Partnership 
“ Journal,” it is pretty good testimony that he rather feels 
that his own attitude has not within it the strength he could 
wish. Who is the nettled one? 








Meetings and Papers. 


The Midland and North of England District Associations 
meetings have been indefinitely postponed, owing to traffic dis- 
organization. Although the meeting of the Eastern Counties Gas 
Managers’ Association was not held last Wednesday, through the 
inadequacy of travelling facilities, we learned upon inquiry of the 
Hon. Secretary (Mr. F. M. Paternoster) that the papers that had 
been prepared for the meeting might at once be published. This 
is done to-day; and it will be rather helpful than otherwise to a 
good discussion, whenever the next meeting is held. 


The Breaking Point. 


The coal miners were not heard of to any extent in con- 
nection with the railway strike. Much as the spirit is willing to 
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help their friends, they have their own little difference to settle 
with the Government over the matter of nationalization; and 
they may be reserving their resources for this purpose. Mean- 
time, many miners are, while waiting for railway trucks to enable 
them to resume their work of production, able to meditate over 
the great hazard there is in strikes of the kind. Men to the num- 
ber of about gooo in the shale mines and oil-works of Midlothian 
and West Lothian will also possibly have an early opportunity 
of deciding on the value to them of the first Sankey report ; for 
there is a prospect that through it, and the award of 2s. a day 
extra wages, with the 6s. per ton on the price of coal, and other 
burdens, the Scotch oil industry will completely collapse. The 
2s, extra pay per day means to Scottish Oils, Ltd., over £250,000 
per annum; and the 6s. on the price of coal a further working 
charge of £213,000 per annum—the result being that the in- 
dustry is now being worked at a loss of £190,000 per annum. 
The men are now insisting upon the reduction of the working 
hours from eight to seven. This demand, if persevered with, will 
sweep the industry right away into a position in which it would 
be sheer insanity to go on; and there would be no alternative to 
closing-down. Economic limits do not fall within the range 
of view of the wage raisers and the hour reducers. Evidently, 
in their opinion, such limits can only be found out by absolute 
disaster. The shale oil workers stand a very good chance of 
ascertaining something very definite as to the limits that apply to 
their own circumstances, 





Gas and Ventilation. 


In later columns, there appears an abstract of a report 
on the question of gas and ventilation in school rooms prepared 
by Mr. E. T. Swinson, one of the London County Council 
Inspectors ; and it is based on experiments he has carried out. 
One cannot very well criticize the report, because the abstract is 
(we believe) little more than a skeleton of the original, and we 
do not know what further information this contains. But judging 
from the digest, Mr. Swinson has succeeded in proving what any- 
body could have told him would happen, that the use of gas for 
lighting in any room would raise the temperature more than the 
use of electricity, all other conditions being equal. But such an in- 
crease of temperature is not in the winter time at all a bad thing, 
especially where children are sitting at their studies, and bodily 
inactive. The summary does not tell us anything as to the struc- 
tural conditions of the rooms, their cubical capacity, their heights 
and superficial areas, or whether the ventilation, arranged and 
indirect, would have a parity as between room and room. Were 
the number of occupants the same? Were the number of lights 
the same? Was their candle power the same? If there was not 
equality of conditions in every respect, then any comparison of the 
curves as grouped is vitiated. Further, there are no means on the 
face of what is presented in this summary of judging how much 
of the rise of temperature is due to the continuous presence of 
people ; tocontinuous heating in the winter time; and due to gas 
lighting. We do not even know whether the ventilation provided 
was sufficient under the various conditions of the rooms; nor at 
what positions in the height, or in relation to the heating arrange- 
ments and the burners, the temperature readings were taken. It 
may be wholly the fault of the summary ; but if we were asked to 
judge on what is here presented and nothing more, we should have 
to say that the experiments were of an entirely crude nature, and 
do not prove anything of material importance. We should much 
prefer an investigation by one accustomed to the examination of 
the chemical conditions of the atmosphere and all the structural, 
ventilating, and other causes contributing to change in the state 
of the atmosphere. A report presented with detailed thorough- 
ness in respect of essential data would enable one to put the 
figures under critical survey. But it is no use making an attempt 
of the kind on the information before us. 


Continuous Tar Distillation. 


This form of tar distillation plant is receiving increased at- 
tention and favour. Though it was the first of Hird’s continuous 
type of plant that was built at Talk o’ th’ Hill Colliery, Mr. S. 
Stonier, in a paper recently read before the Westera Section of 
the Coke-Oven Managers’ Association, speaks very highly of it; 
and yet there have been considerable improvements effected -in 
the plant as now constructed, The testimony therefore, shows 





that the first principles were quite sound. There is a preference 
for gas-firing the plant; but the use of breeze is very successful. 
There is considerable economy of fuel; and the control is not 
more exacting than that required by a steam-boiler. Mr. Stonier, 
the paper testifies, is devoted to the system ; but the pot still type 
has not yet lost its adherents. The type chosen will much de- 
pend on the work to be done. 


The Coal Output. 


We shall expect to see a continuation of good figures for coal 
output up to at any rate Sept. 27, and then through an absence 
of railway transport a collapse must be looked for. In the week 
ending Sept. 20, the production was 4,450,308 tons—a drop of 
about 39,000 tons on the preceding week, chiefly due to lessened 
output in Durham. The figures show that the bad weeks in July 
and early August were capable of rapid improvement, if only the 
miners put their backs into the work, notwithstanding the reduc- 
tion of the day from éight to seven hours. Owing to the coal 
strike, licences for the export of coal, coke, and manufactured 
fuel were stopped last week. 








TEMPORARY INCREASE OF CHARGES ACT. 


Further Orders Made. 
Tue following further Orders have been made by the Ministry 
of Health under the Statutory Undertakings (Temporary Increase 


of Charges) Act, authorizing increases in maximum charges to the 
extents named. 





Barry Urban District Council, from 4s. 6d. to 5s. 3d. per 
1000 c.ft. 

Chorley Corporation, from 4s. within the borough and 4s. 6d. 
beyond, to 5s. within the borough and 5s. 6d. beyond. 

Drogheda Corporation (by the Local Government Board for 
Ireland), to 7s. 

Ellesmere Urban District Council, from 5s. 6d. to 6s. 

Glastonbury Corporation, from 5s. 6d. to 6s. 6d. 

Hindley Urban District Council, from 5s. to 6s. 6d. 

Leeds Corporation from 4s. 2d. to 5s. 

Rotherham Corporation, from 3s. 3d. to 4s. 9d. 

Rothwell (Northants) Urban District Council, from 5s. 6d. 
to 6s. od. 

Sidmouth Urban District Council, from 5s. 6d. to 7s. 

Silsden Urban District Council, from 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. 

Warrington Corporation, from 4s. within the borough to 5s. 

West Bromwich Corporation, from 4s. to 5s. 


-_ 


INSTRUCTIONS TO FURTHER STRETCH GAS. 


Earty last week, the Coal Controller dispatched a telegram— 
we take it to all gas undertakings—giving further instructions 
regarding the make and pressure of gas, in view of the stoppage 
of coal supplies due to the railway strike. The telegram was as 
follows : 


Referring to Gas and Coal Emergency Order, dated Sept. 26, 
1919, as no further coal supplies can in general be delivered 
during the strike and for some time afterwards, the following 
instructions with a view to maintaining essential services are 
to be observed until further notice. 

Make of gas per ton of coal should immediately be stretched 
to the utmost. 

If the stock of coal is reduced below-what will maintain a 
supply of gas of reduced quality for three weeks, it will be the 
duty of every undertaking to reduce the pressure of gas sup- 
plied so as to prevent consumers using gas during a certain 
number of hours—say, eight in each twenty-four—and to in- 
crease the period of reduced pressure as necessity arises. 

If stock reduced below two weeks’ consumption, supply to 
industrial consumers, other than manufacturers of food, to be 
cut off. 

Telegraph first thing every Tuesday and Friday morning 
stock at end of previous day. 


{It is understood that a radical alteration of these instructions 
wili be issued this week, in view of the railway settlement. | 














The opening meeting of the new session of the Scottish Junior 
Gas Association (Eastern District) will be held in the Heriot- 
Watt College, Edinburgh, on Saturday afternoon next, when Mr. 
Robert MacLaurin, of Stirling, will read a paper on “ Low-Tem- 
perature Carbonization.” Mr. L. Farquhar, of Alloa, will also 
deliver his Presidential Address. A copy has been received from 


_the Hon. Secretary (Mr. R. L. Laing) of the Association’s “ Trans- 
actions” for the session 1918-19, which have been reprinted from 


the “ JourNnaL” reports of the meetings, 
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PERSONAL. 


Our local correspondent writes that Mr. J. W. M‘Lusky, the 
Blackburn Corporation Gas Engineer, is one of three candidates 
in the final running for the post of Gas Engineer at Glasgow, the 
salary of which is £1500 per annum. He adds that since Mr. 
M‘Lusky went to Blackburn he has shown marked ability; and 
his plans for the future development of the gas undertaking there 
are believed to have greatly impressed a deputation from Glasgow, 
which included some of the ablest men in the gas profession and 
business life of the city. 


Mr. HepLEy Hoy, the Engineer and Works Manager of the 
Cannock, Hednesford, and District Gas Company, Ltd., has been 
appointed Gas Engineer and Manager to the Workington Cor- 
poration. Mr. Hoy, who has been at Cannock since 1916, was 
for four years with Mr. George Lane at Aylesbury, as pupil and 
assistant. Then, after nearly two years with Messrs. Graham, 
Morton, & Co., of Leeds, as engineering draughtsman, he was for 
eight years Assistant Gas Engineer at Lancaster. Before going 
to Cannock, he was for more than three years Engineer and 
Manager of the Tyldesley Urban District Council gas and water 
undertakings. 


The Johannesburg Municipal Council report the resignation of 
Mr. J. H. Dosson, the General Manager of the Gas and Electric 
Supply Department. In view of the excellent services rendered 
by Mr. Dobson during the last eleven years, and of the fact that 
he has willingly undertaken additional duties and responsibilities 
outside the terms of his original appointment, for which he has 
not received any additional remuneration, the Council considered 
that he should have some tangible token of recognition of these 
services. They therefore decided to give him a bonus of {1000. 


Steps are being taken to fill the position, at a commencing salary 
of £1250. 


The Blackburn Town Council have confirmed the appoint- 
ment of Mr. E. L. Nicnowas, of Cardiff, as Assistant Gas Engi- 
neer, for the borough, in succession to Major J.C. Wynne, whose 
resignation was intimated last week. 


—_— 
- 


PRESENTATION TO MR. R. G. CLARRY. 





At the Swansea Gas-Works, last Friday week, before a very 
large and representative gathering of the staff and employees, 
Mr. R. G. Clarry, the Engineer, Manager, and Secretary, was 
presented with an inscribed solid gold cigarette case, and an illu- 
minated enlarged group photograph of the Company’s employees, 
as tokens of esteem, and in recognition and appreciation of his 
services, on the occasion of his resigning his position under the 
Company to take up the appointment of Managing-Director to 
the Dyffryn Steel and Tinplate Works. 


The presentation was made by Mr. G. Dean (the General Fore- 
man), who said that during the eleven years Mr. Clarry had been 
with the Company—for the last six years as Engineer, Manager, 
and Secretary—he had always shown them a deep sense of duty 
and discipline, and had won their sincere respect by his efficient 
administration. The Company and the employees were exceed- 
ingly fortunate in having had Mr. Clarry as their Engineer and 
Manager. He trusted the good feeling that now existed would 
follow him in his new sphere, and that his venture would prove 
highly successful; and also that he and Mrs. Clarry would enjoy 
long life and happiness. 

Mr. E. Ablett (the Secretary and Assistant Engineer), endorsing 
the remarks of Mr. Dean, stated that Mr. Clarry, in his manage- 
ment, had been eminently successful. The esteem in which he was 
held by the workpeople was evidenced by the beautiful presents he 
was asked to accept, which had been subscribed for entirely volun- 
tarily. Mr. F. G. Andrews (the Assistant Manager) referred to his 
close association with Mr. Clarry during the past eleven years, 
and said that, in losing him, the Company sustained a great loss, 
as also did the gas industry. 

Mr. Clarry,in a feeling response, said that the occasion was 
regarded by him as an outstanding phase in his life. He could 
not recollect an unpleasant incident during the whole of the time 
he had been with the Company. The employees from the outset 
had given himevery encouragement. He had always trusted the 
men; and he felt convinced that many strikes and labour troubles 
would be averted if there was a similar understanding between 
other employers and employed. In regard to his new appoint- 
ment, it was entirely unsought. The offer came as a surprise; 


and it was only after anxious thought that he decided to make. 


the change from a position where he was well thought of and 
appreciated—particularly as the Directors of the Company had 
always treated him generously. Referring to the presents, he 
stated that he valued highest of all that which was not obtainable 
by money or authority—esteem, respect, and goodwill. The 
cigarette case would satisfy a long-standing -desire; the photo- 
graph would serve to recall the faces of many old friends in 
Swansea. 

Miss P. Hughes (one of the Company’s clerical staff) presented 
’ Mrs, Clarry with a beautiful bouquet. 





GAS ACTS FOR 1919. 


[First Article.] 
In reviewing the Gas Acts for the past session, we shall, as far as 
possible, confine ourselves to noting only the changes that have 
taken place during the progress of the Bills, which were sum- 
marized in the issues of the “ JournaL” for Jan. 7, 14, and 21, 
and (two late measures) in that for April 22. 

The proceedings under the AMMANFoRD Gas BILt have not yet 
been completed. 

The BEDWELLTY Ursan District Councit Act is, in effect, 
one for reorganizing the gas and electric supply of the area. This 
late promotion did not receive attention in our originalreview. It 
may therefore be explained that the Rhymney Valley and General 
Electric Power Supply Company, Ltd., supply current in the dis- 
trict of the promoters, and in a portion of the urban area of 
Gelligaer, and is authorized to supply in Mynyddislwyn. By 
an agreement entered into with the Company by the Bedwellty 
Council and the District Councils of Gelligaer and Mynyddislwyn, 
they arranged to purchase the property for £9000. The gas 
supply is in the hands of the Bedwellty Council, In their Act of 
1912, it was provided that, if the Mynyddislwyn Council promoted 
a Bill, they could purchase the part of the undertaking in their 
area; and until they erected gas-works of their own, the Bedwellty 
Council should supply them with gas in bulk at 3s. per 1000 c.ft. 
They promoted a Bill the following year, obtained the necessary 
powers, purchased the part of the undertaking in their area, but 
have not constructed works of their own, and so still take a sup- 
ply of gas in bulk. The Bedwellty Council now asked that the 
price of gas to the Mynyddislwyn Council should be varied, owing 
to the increased charges for labour and materials, which had 
raised the cost to 4s. or thereabouts. The clauses of the Act em- 
power the carrying-out of the agreement for the purchase of the 
electricity undertaking, and provide for the transfer to the other 
two Councils of the portions in which they are concerned. There 
are the necessary provisions for duly carrying-on the electricity 


undertaking, among which we notice one which is worth quoting 
in this column: 


The Council shall, on the expiration of the fifth complete financial 
year after they have commenced to supply electrical energy under this 
Act, and on the expiration of each third succeeding year, reconsider, 
and if necessary revise, and thereafter maintain, the scales of prices 
charged for electrical energy under this Act so that, so far as is reason- 
ably practicable, no rate will be required for the purpose of defraying 
the future expenses of the said undertaking during the next three years: 
Provided nevertheless that : 


(a) The prices to be charged shall not exceed the maximum prices 
which may be charged under this Act. 

(b) The scale of prices so reconsidered and revised may be from 
time to time in like manner reconsidered and revised by the 
Council. 


Nothing in this section contained shall prevent the Council from 
entering into contracts for periods which may extend beyond the 
periods at which any revision may take place under the provisions of 
this section on special terms under special circumstances not applicable 
to ordinary consumers, but each such contract shall provide that the 
— to be charged for energy supplied under such contract shall 
either : 


(2) Be subject to revision at the next triennial revision provided for 
in this section ; or ; 
% (+) Vary in the same proportion as the prices charged to ordinary 
consumers. 
Provided that the Council shall not without their consent be re- 


quired to accept any price lower than the minimum price mentioned 
in such contract. 


There shall not be made against the district rate or any other rate 

for energy used by the Council for street lighting or any other purpose 
a charge at a higher price than that charged to consumers using energy 
for similar purposes and for the like hours of supply. 
The Act empowers the purchase and supply of coke-oven gas. 
It prescribes a calorific power of 500 B.Th.U.; and a pressure 
of not less than 15-10ths. The price to be paid for gas by the 
Mynyddislwyn Council isto be the average cost to the Council of 
all gas made or bought by them, which price, failing agreement, 
is to be determined by arbitration. At the expiration of five 
years from the passing of the Act, the Bedwellty Council or the 
Mynyddislwyn Council may give six months’ notice to determine 
the agreement. Power is given to borrow the money requisite for 
the purchase of the Bedwellty portion of the electrical under- 
taking, and £4233 for repaying the balance due at the passing of 
the Act on the gas capital account. Authorization is also given 
to the Gelligaer Council to borrow the money they require under 
the Act. [Parliamentary Agents: Messrs. Baker & Sons.| 

The BourneMouTH GAs AND WaTER Company have secured 
the powers they require for the construction of a cableway and 
mains; but protective clauses have been inserted in favour of 
Poole Corporation. New compulsory land powers and easements 
are conferred, expiring, if not put to use, at the end of three years 
from the passing of the Act. The proposals of the Company 
regarding the purchase of lands by agreement, the provision of 
dwelling-houses for employees, participation in town-planning 
schemes, and the works powers sought, are confirmed. The con- 
version of the 5000 original shares of £10 each into 10,000 shares 
of £10 each, bearing a standard rate of dividend of 5 p.ct., has been 
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allowed. The additional capital sought has, however, been re- 
duced from £600,000 to £450,000. The other clauses noticed in 
our former review do not appear to have changed in any respect. 
The minimum pressure of gas has been raised from 15-1oths to 
20-roths. [Parliamentary Agents: Messrs. Dyson & Co.| 

The Brentrorp Gas Company have obtained power to pur- 
chase 20 acres of land for the purposes of their undertaking, 
and additional works powers are allowed. A clause gives the 
Board of Trade power to relieve the Company, for twelve months 
from the termination of the war, of any obligation to supply any 
consumer with an increased quantity of gas, or to give a new 
supply. The Company are empowered to raise additional capital 
to an amount sufficient, with the £335,974 which they were em- 
gesrens to create by the Act of 1914, to produce £800,000. The 
imit on the dividend on preference stock imposed by section 23 
of the Act of 1914 is removed; and the Directors are authorized 
to fix the limit at the time of the issue of the stock. The 
Directors are also given power to raise £400,000 on mortgage 
or by debenture stock—the powers to borrow here conferred being 
substituted for those granted by previous Acts. Sanction is also 
accorded to the raising as redeemable the preference stock 
authorized by the Act of 1914 or any debenture stock for which 
powers were given in the 1914 Act or the present one. ([Parlia- 
mentary Agent: Mr. John Kennedy.] 

The power to borrow £59,824 asked for by the Dover Gas 
Company has been granted, as well as the right to issue redeem- 
able preference and debenture stock. The Company sought 
authority to redeem, if they think fit, at any time during a period 
of ten years from the passing of the Act, the sum of {10,000 of 
any such stock created and issued for the purpose of defraying 
abnormal reparation expenditure due to circumstances arising out 
of the war—such redemption to be effected either by way of the 
payment off of annual instalments, or by way of a sinking fund 
calculated to pay off the same at the expiration of the period. 
The amount named has been reduced to £6000. There are no 
other changes from the notice which we gave the Bill on April 22 
—this being a late promotion. [Parliamentary Agents: Messrs. 
R. W. Cooper & Sons. ] 

The HarTLepoor Gas anp WaTER Act deals largely with the 
water-works; but there are, as the notice of the Bill on Jan. 7 
shows, a few clauses relating to the gas undertaking. We see the 
Company have had the one-third residuals purchasing restriction 
imposed upon them. Most of the other clauses are common in 
present-day gas legislation. Power is given to the Company to 
—— gas from other sources, and for the sale of gas in bulk. 

he financial powers sought have not undergone any change. 
[Parliamentary Agents: Messrs. Wyatt & Co.] 

The HuppersFIELD Corporation Gas Act carries out the 
purchase of the Longwood and Kirkheaton Gas Companies’ 
undertakings and businesses on the conditions which were fully 
described on Jan. 7. The limits of the additional area of supply 
are defined. The calorific power of 450 B.Th.U. sought has been 
declined; and the old 500 B.Th.U. has been imposed. A big 
batch of ordinary and protective clauses appear. Power is given 
to raise the requisite sum for the transfer of the two gas under- 
takings; but the period for repayment has been reduced from 40 
to 35 years. The proposal to have power to borrow £100,000 for 
the construction of works, the laying of mains, and the general 
poseeme of the undertaking, also repayable in forty years, has 

een deleted; but the Corporation may, with the consent of the 
Local Government Board, borrow such further money as may 
be necessary for any of the purposes of the Act, or of the gas 
undertaking of the Corporation. No other alterations from 
our previous notice are observed. [Parliamentary Agents : Messrs. 
Sharpe, Pritchard, & Co.] 

The Newark Gas Company's Act is practically a reproduction 
of their Bill, noticed in the “ JournaL” for Jan. 7. The land, 
works, power gas, and calorific power standard are all the same; 


and the ordinary pressure is to be 15-1oths as proposed. But it 
is provided that : 


From and after the installation by the Great Northern Railway 

ompany or the Midland Railway Company, as the case may 

be, of a system of inverted burners on their premises in the 

limits of supply, and so long as such burners shail remain in use, 

all gas supplied by the Company to the Great Northern Railway 

Company or the Midland Railway Company, as the case may 

be, shall be supplied at such pressure as to balance a column of 

water not less than 20-1oths of an inch in height at the inlet of 

the primary meter or meters registering the supply to such 

Companies respectively. 

The clause asking for authority to apply for a Provisional Order 

to confer electrical powers has disappeared. The additional 

capital of £50,000 is granted, together with the financial provisions 

asked for. The other clauses are as in the Bill, which, however, 

has been considerably extended in bulk by protective provisions. 
[Parliamentary Agents: Messrs. Torr, Durnford, & Co.| 

The NortHampton Gas Company have secured the extension 

of their limits of supply, and further lands and works powers, ap- 

pended to which is the one-third restriction as to residuals pur- 

chase. The authority sought to raise £130,000 additional capital 

is conceded, together with power to borrow £70,000, provided 

that the amount of borrowed capital does not exceed one-third 

of the capital raised. Authorized preference and debenture stock 

may be issued as redeemable. There are no other changes worth 


special mention. {Parliamentary Agents: Messrs. Vizard, Oldham, 
Crowder, and Cash.| , 





ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 





NATURALLY all undertakings—be they gas or electricity—want 
to get as many consumers as possible because of their pro- 
spective rather than present value to the concern. But there 
has to be discretion. If the plant has 
Public Impressed the maximum load it can carry, it would 
by Electricity’s be sheer madness to take on new custom, 
Advantages. and jeopardise the old, because it would 
have the one consequence of raising dis- 
content among the old consumers, and creating dissatisfaction 
among thenew. The “ Electrician” has an editorial note on this 
subject, written no doubt in great earnestness, but not, in our 
opinion, with sufficient balance of thought. The writer says it 
is a common complaint of many electrical engineers that they 
have more orders than plant, and consequently cannot undertake 
to accept more consumers, or even to emphasize the advantages 
of electricity by suitable publicity. That it is the “common” 
complaint of ‘many ” engineers shows that “many ” brains have 
been at work, and their decision is unanimous. However, our 
contemporary thinks the attitude of the “many” is a mistaken 
one. The reason advanced for this belief is that the services of 
electricity during the war have been very much emphasized, and 
the average member of the public is now well aware of the ad- 
vantages to be gained through electricity supply. Then wherein 
is the good of the Electrical Development Association? How- 
ever, if such an impression has been made, are the advantages of 
electricity likely to rapidly fade from the mind of the average 
member of the public? If so, the advantages have not become 
very deep-rooted. And who is that “average member” of the 
public? Is it the man whoran a munitions factory, and to whom 
cost was a small thing with a generous Munitions Department 
looking after his recompense? Or is the “ average member ” the 
person who was put in charge of a catering kitchen, where it 
was found that, while electricity was possible for use inside an 
oven, speed and economy voted for other branches of culinary 
operations being performed by other agents? We do not know 
exactly what was in the mind of the “Electrician” writer; but 
the ordinary member of the public had little opportunity of being 
impressed. Certainly, the “average” member of the public sees 
little advantage, at current prices, in utilizing electricity for many 
operations ; and those who are induced to do so would soon sicken 
of the cost and (say, for heating and cooking) the disadvantages, 
and eternal enemies and bad advertisers would be made. Seeing 
the frame of mind which the writer in the “ Electrician ” imagines 
exists in the average member of the public, he says it is obvious 
the station engineer should “ obtain as many consumers as pos- 
sible, so long as he does not overload his plant.” This is pre- 
cisely the attitude that the station engineer is taking, but against 
which the protest is made. 
Now for the course the station engineer 
A Dangerous Path. is advised to pursue by his counsellor. 
It is admitted that the station engineer 
has before him the most difficult time of the year. True; anda 
time that will in all probability be beset with difficulties of graver 
character than have yet been experienced. Our contemporary 
urges that it should be possible to connect a certain number of 
consumers on condition that they take a supply of a limited 
character, which might be based on correspondingly favourable 
financial conditions. ‘“ Even in highly industrial districts, having 
a good flat load-curve, there is usually a small ultimate peak which 
must be borne during four or five nights of the week for perhaps 
an hour or so between the months of October to January. Wait- 
ing consumers might often be glad to take a supply on condition 
that they should refrain from use during these hours, or at least 
keep within some fraction of their full load.” There is extreme 
danger in putting fetters and conditions upon new consumers. If 
these do not fit his circumstances and requirements, he will soon 
try to break through them; and once he becomes a consumer, if 
the time of his use-prohibition happens to be one when he needs 
the current, he will ask himself why he is not just as much entitled 
to use it at that time as his neighbour. Such conditions do not 
make good friends ; but they do, and that soon, generate dissatis- 
faction. However, the counsellor holds that the main thing is to 
tide-over the present position of plant shortage without restricting 
new business, or allowing the public to gain the impression that 
there is a deficiency of supply. So easily said. But the limited 
supply advocated is the very thing to create the impression that 
there is a deficiency. If a consumer is so deeply enamoured of 
electricity, and is told he must wait for it, it will make his desire 
all the keener, and the more permanent. But the electricity sup- 
plier must be careful not to let him know too soon the new costs 
of installation and appliances, nor say too much about the fresh 
order of running costs. Otherwise he will quickly frighten the 
would-be customer off his pitch. 


Electricity charges, like those for other 
commodities, are moving up by leaps 
and bounds. The last list published in 
the “Electrical Times” quotes, among 


others, an increase of 20 p.ct. at Carlisle, making 70 p.ct. on pre- 
war charges, providing the statutory maximum is not exceeded. 


The Flight of 
Charges. 
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Falmouth has raised its price from 6d. to 7d. per unit; and God- 
alming, 8d.to1od. The flat-rate at Harrogate has been increased 
to 74d. Short-power supplies are also to be charged 7}d.; power 
up to 10,000 units is to be charged at 3d. per unit; and large- 
power supplies, 13d. per unit. The increase at Lowestoft is to be 
10d. per unit for lighting; and heating and cooking, 23d. per unit. 
Melton Mowbray has gone up from 8d. to 9d.; Woking is now at 
od.; while the charge at Walton is rod. Sunderland has deter- 
mined to apply the coal clause to general lighting. From this, 
and what has been said on a previous occasion, it will be seen 
that the charges of gd. and 1od. per unit are becoming more and 
more favoured. 

Yet the writer of “Gossip” in “ Electri- 
cal Industries” considers there are very 
good reasons why the gas industry.should 
concentrate upon the heating and cooking business, and let the 
lighting load take care of itself, ‘‘ through the last stages of decay.” 
He is suffering from a beautiful deception, which directs to the 
use of inflated language a mind that obviously passes by solid 
facts and sees only a mirage in which electric lighting rules. 
Readers can judge of this for themselves by a single extract from 
the latest piece of fantastical pen work: “ People who have 
to put up with fittings that become clogged with soot and dirt, 
burners that belong to the order of ephemera, and globes that 
crack as a matter of course, are not likely to be comforted by the 
thought that every gas-flame, whether it roars, whistles, or pops, 
cremates many million microbes in the course of the evening.” 
It is not worth while dealing with such stupid extravagance, when 
the output of gas during the hours of darkness exceeds that of 
the whole business of the gas industry before 1882, when wasteful 
flat-flame lighting was the fashion. The inverted gas-burner has 
now been so improved that the cost of its maintenance to-day 
is modest to the point of being negligible; its intrinsic brilliancy 
is not eye-harming ; the quality of its light is the superior of elec- 
tricity ; its diffusion is good; and its economy is not the least 
part of its superiority over metallic filament lamps. If all were 
true as “ Gossiper” would have his unobservant readers believe, 
gas lighting would have collapsed long since. The erratic one 
speaks of the electricity industry as having “ conquered” the 
lighting field; nevertheless, there is sufficient wisdom left to ad- 
vise that the cultivation of this field should not be neglected. It 
is admitted, too, that “in every community there are many people 
who do not use the electric light,” and that there is plenty of 
scope yet for a domestic lighting campaign. This shows a more 
sober-minded state. The more the men of the electricity industry 
believe the lighting field has been “conquered” by them, despite 
costs and all else, the less will be their effort in that particular 
branch of business. 


Beautiful Deception. 


Not a mere matter of whim or fancy, 
but of long observation and experience, 
is a well-established preference (where the 
comfort of the eye is studied) for lights relatively rich in yellow 
and orange rays. Incandescent mantles enable this preference to 
be gratified, without depreciating illuminating efficiency, much 
more readily than the metallic filament electric lamp. The 
“ Electrician” calls attention to some experiments by Dr. Feree 
and Miss Rand, the results of which were recently summarized 
in the “ Transactions of the American Illuminating Engineering 
Society ;” and these support the preference for light rich in yellow 
rays. The experiments showed, says our contemporary, that the 
“efficiency of the eye” during a three-hour test diminished more 
rapidly with light from the metal filament lamp than when a 
kerosene oil lamp was used; the intensity of illumination being 
the same in both cases. More recent experiments on a series of 
incandescent mantles with graded uria content, and yielding light 
of progressively warmer tint, led to very similar result. But our 
contemporary wants to know more as to the method of defining 
the “ efficiency of the eye.” The method used by the author is 
based upon observation of the ratio of time during which type 
steadily observed appears respectively clear and blurred. Ad- 
mittedly this is a rough-and-ready method; but it is an eminently 
practical one. 


Comfort for the Eye. 


It is well known that cooking by elec- 
tricity is not cheap. This is not the fault 
of electricians. It is due to the low ther- 
mal efficiency of their generating process, 
and there are other physical drawbacks to the securing of good 
temperatures for kitchen operations except at a prohibitive cost. 
Cost, time, and reliability are the factors that tell in competition; 
and quite 75 p.ct. of the heat required in kitchen and cooking 
operations is for purposes in which electricity is completely out 
of the running in competition with other agents. It is the oven 
upon which the electricians have based their hopes of really doing 
something. But even in this direction, the makers are still 
worrying their heads, and trying all sorts of plans, for conserving 
the heat generated. This cannot be done without adding to the 
cost of the oven itself ; for it is generally in the direction of heavy 
lagging that they seek to imprison the heat that is generated. The 
“ Electrical Times” speaks well of the “ Purser ’’ electric-oven—a 
product of Credenda Conduits Company, Ltd. It is stated that 
the chief aim of this oven has been to eliminate heat losses as 
much as possible. The walls are heavily lagged ; and as the door 
must make a completely air-tight joint, strips of rubber are fitted 


Conserving Heat in 
Electric-Ovens. 





round the edges. Heat and rubber are not good companions; 
and we can see the rubber having a somewhat short existence 
before perishing. Then it is seen that the principle of operation 
is that the current is switched fully-on; and the temperature is 
quickly raised to the desired cooking heat. The joint is then put 
in; and afterwards the current is switched-off—the meat being 
cooked by the heat that is “trapped” inside. It follows that, if 
there is no ventilation in the oven, the meat must be cooking in 
an atmosphere of steam. With all the padding, too, of the sides 
of the oven, and the rubber seal for the door, there must be leak- 
age of heat through the various ways of loss—radiation, conduc- 
tion, and convection. Therefore, the meat must be subject to a 
declining temperature; and with the supply of additional heat 
shut off, the power of heat penetration into the centre of a joint 
must be sensibly diminished. The heating elements consist of 
fire-clay bases, with the wires wound into grooves. We can see 
trouble in this direction with exposure to the steamy and greasy 
atmosphere of the oven. And these are called “improvements!” 
If electricity is such an economical agent in oven work, why go to 
all this exquisite trouble in trying to keep it within bounds ? 


“In probably no other type of machinery 
Electrical Machinery are the causes of breakdown so numerous 
Breakdowns. as in electrical machinery.” These are 
the words used by Dr. G. W. Worrall in 
beginning in the “ Electrical Review” a couple of articles on the 
subject of breakdowns. It is most essential that.great care should 
be taken to ascertain the conditions under which electrical machi- 
nery is to be used. It has a deeply-rooted objection to producer 
gas and chemical fumes ; coal andiron dust and oil are not friends 
of the electric-motor ; stresses due to electro-magnetic causes will 
seriously endanger the machine. Air filters should be fitted wher- 
ever there is the slightest risk of dust entering a turbo-generator. 
Fatigue of metal is a serious problem in the internal connections 
of an electrical machine. Bearings are a cause of serious trouble. 
Oil throwing is yet another difficulty. And so we go on wading 
through illustrations of troubles which comprise the two articles 
from the pen of the truthful doctor. Great continuous technical 
care is necessary to reduce troubles. 


<i 





FUEL ECONOMY.* 


Tuis revised edition of Mr. Booth’s little book comes appro- 
priately when in industry and at scientific meetings so much is 


being said as to fuel economy. Though extending to 92 pages 
only, it covers much ground, and in a manner that will interest 
and help all steam raisers and users who are not getting top effi- 
ciency from their plants, and need guidance in a handy form. 
Judging from the efficiencies of boilers within personal knowledge 
and data as to efficiencies that are constantly reaching us, those 
in need of advice and guidance are in greater number than those 
who are not. Even central electric station engineers cannot 
claim by their work to be above the need of counsel from an 
expert, when we find variations between 2} and 16 to 17 lbs. in 
the consumption of fuel per unit of electricity generated—not all 
of it due to the character of the coal nor of the load upon the 
station, as is proved by the wide differences in the efficiency of 
stations of comparable condition. With fuel at present prices, it 
is doubly important from the works’ costs point of view that the 
most rigid economy should be exercised by the attainment of the 
highest efficiency; and this cannot be realized unless we know 
something about the principles underlying the methods of produc- 
ing heat in boilers, and are cognizant of all the contributory ap- 
pliances and factors to that end at its best. Heat has to be deve- 
loped, and during the operations causes avoidable and unavoid- 
able creep which brings about trouble and waste. The avoidable 
causes are those chiefly to look after, and, as far as possible, the 
unavoidable ones must be kept under control, so as to avoid any 
trespass by them intothe avoidable region. About all these things 
Mr. Booth tells us, and in very succinct and intelligible fashion. 
The contents page contains about eighty subjects, beginning with 
“Calorimeters” and ending with “ Essentials of Perfect Com- 
bustion ” and “ Water-Softening.” The steam raiser and user who 
is not getting good efficiency from his plant, will find this book a 
useful key to better things. 





* ‘© Fuel Economy "’ (Second Edition, revised). By William H. Booth, 
F.G.S., M.Am.Soc.C.E., formerly of the Manchester Steam Users‘ Asso- 
ciation. London: S. Rentell & Co., Ltd. Price 2s. 6d. net; postage 2d. 








Bearing upon the development of the chemical industry in 
France, it has been stated that, from 1,000,000 tons a year before 
the war, the production of sulphuric acid has increased to 2,000,000 
tons; while the manufacture of nitric acid, which was 15,000 tons 
annually previous to the war, had in 1918 reached 50,000 tons a 
month. 


The seventh meeting of the Refractory Materials Section of 
the Ceramic Society, which, as intimated in the “ JourNaL” last 
week, was to have been held at Stoke-on-Trent to-morrow and 
Thursday, was, in view of the railway strike, postponed until the 
end of April next. This will cancel the spring meeting arranged 
for London. The autumn meeting of the Society in 1920 will be 
held in the United States. 
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CHEMISTRY AND SAMPLING OF COAL. 


WE have received the two first publications of the Lancashire 
and Cheshire Coal Research Association, which consist of a 


number of well-known colliery companies. The “ bulletins” are 
issued at the nominal price of 1s., in order to prevent wastage, so 
far as possible; but they are well worth more than this small 
charge to students of the subjects with which they deal, as they 
give in a nutshell much useful, if in parts elementary, information. 
The Director of Researches to the Association is Captain F. S. 
Sinnatt, M.B.E., M.Sc. (Tech.), F.1.C., of the College of Technol- 
ogy, Manchester, so that one may rely on the information given 
in the pamphlets. The first of these consists of “ Notes of Ten 
Introductory Lectures on Organic Chemistry, with Special Refer- 
ence to Coal;” the second is on the “ Sampling of Coal.” 

To students of gas, the chemical part of the first pamphlet will 
be valuable for the succinct character of the notes, and will serve 
well as an introduction to larger study. Others besides present- 
day students will, as we have done, find a perusal of the notes 
refreshing to the memory; for, when not in frequent use, some of 
the information before us is apt to slip from mind. There is a 
section in the same pamphlet dealing with coal analysis. Seeing 
that the pamphlet only occupies twenty-two pages, the part deal- 
ing with the carbonization of coal is a masterpiece of brevity; but 
the developments of the past three or four years have no place 
in it. From the chemical and economical standpoint, this is an 
omission ; and perhaps we cannot do better than refer the author 
to Prof. Cobb’s “ William Young Lecture” to the North British 
Association of Gas Managers in 1918, and the report of the Gas 
Investigation Committee presented last June to the Institution of 
Gas Engineers. 

With regard to the second pamphlet, on “ The Sampling of 
Coal,” we agree with the statement in the preface that the sam- 
pling of coal is the most vital feature in arriving at its true value; 
and unless merchants, consumers, and the collieries agree on a 
standard method, it is useless to attempt to buy and sell coal on 
the basis of calorific value and chemical analysis. “It is hoped 
that the matter contained in this bulletin may assist in the evolu- 
tion of a standard method of sampling coal to replace the present 
haphazard methods.” It is clear that Captain Sinnatt is not in 
favour of midget samples of coal as being a fair index to general 

uality, nor is he in favour of indiscriminate “sampling.” He 
illustrates the mistakes that can be made. Take one illustration. 
An engineer responsible for a boiler installation was invited to 
submit for analysis asample of the coal he was using. Permission 
was then obtained to take a representative sample of the same 
coal. The following results were obtained: Ash present in engi- 
neer’s sample, 5 p.ct.; ash present in representative sample, 
15 p.ct. The pamphlet covers a considerable area of informa- 
tion ; but the importance that Captain Sinnatt places upon proper 
sampling and sufficient weight will be seen from these quotations : 

As a rule it is considered that the gross sample should be from 1-4oth 
to 1-80th of the total weight of coal. This rule is quite satisfactory so 
long as the gross sample does not exceed about 1000 lbs. When it does 
exceed this amount, the inaccuracies introduced during crushing, 
mixing, and the quartering of the sample become excessive, 

Difficulty will be experienced in determining the most suitable weight 
for the gross sample. But it should be assumed that the smallest 
weight is 1000 lbs. for bulks weighing about 100 tons—i.e., about 
I part in 200. The weight of the sample should not be reduced much 
below 250 Ibs. for a truck of coal; for, assuming that a shovelful of 
coal weighs 15 lbs., this means that only 16 units are collected from 
to tons of coal. Either the sampling shovel should be reduced in size 
or a larger gross sample should be collected. If dealing with lumps, 
the former is not sound; hence a larger sample is desirable. If a 
number of trucks of coal from the same source have to be sampled, 
the weight of the sample—say 1000 lbs.—is determined upon, and the 
necessary fraction is taken from each truck. A separate gross sample 
should be collected for each distinct change in the type or source of 
the coal. Further, it is more accurate to take a number of gross 
samples and deal with them separately, than one sample, and have the 
sampling proportion very high. A sample of about 1000 lbs. in weight 
is large enough for most practical purposes ; but larger weights can be 
handled with ease if a mechanical sampler or a small coal-crusher is 
available. 

In obtaining the gross sample, great care must be exercised to ensure 
the presence in it of the proper proportion of large and small coal, and 
of large and small impurities. This may be checked approximately 
by carrying out a test (before the sample has been crushed) to deter- 
mine what proportion of the sample will pass through (say) a sieve of 
f-in. mesh. This test indicates the proportion of a small coal present 
in the consignment; it also forms one of the simplest checks on any 
further deliveries. If the percentage of fine coal differs widely from 


that present in the original sample, then variation in the quality may 
be expected. 











The Allied Gas Congress in France. 


At the Allied Gas Congress to be held in France on the 
16th, 17th, and 18th inst., M. Rouland, who was President of the 
Société Technique du Gaz en France last session, has agreed to 
take the chair. He was invited to do so, as representing the 
principal gas undertaking in France. The programme for the 
visit will be found in the “ Journat” for Aug. 26, p. 439. The 
“Journal des Usines 4 Gaz” of Sept. 20 had learned of from sixty 
to seventy visitors from abroad who are practically certain to 


attend, and the presence of at least an equal number of French 
gas men is counted on. 





GAS AND VENTILATION IN SCHOOLS. 


In his annual report, the London County Council County 
Medical Officer of Health gives the following report on ventila- 
tion, occupation, and illumination in relation to the hygienic con- 
ditions of class-rooms. 


Arising out of complaints of “dry throat” and other unsatis- 
factory physical conditions at certain mechanically ventilated 
schools, an inquiry has been crrried out during the past four 
years by Mr. E. T. Swinson, one of the Council’s Inspectors, 
at Berner Street, Christian Street, Commercial Street, and South 
Hackney Central Schools. 

Class-rooms for comparison were selected as nearly alike as 
possible in respect to size, aspect, occupation, general circum- 
stances, and surroundings. Double control tests were frequently 
used; and the temperature and humidity of the external air were 
ascertained at the same time as the aerial state of the class- 
rooms. The factors investigated comprised (1) heat, (2) humidity, 
(3) odours, (4) air-movement. The carbonic acid pollution 
was not taken into account; the view being accepted that none 
of the symptoms produced as a result of poor ventilation is due to 
its presence. The observations made in regard to these factors 
under varying conditions of ventilation and artificial illumination 
are detailed below. 

Fig. 1 shows the heat increment during the day under summer 
conditions, in which the increase in temperature inside the class- 
rooms, as compared with the external temperature or entering 
air, is solely due to body-heat given off by the occupants. Under 
natural ventilation, the maximum excess of room temperature is 
7°5° Fahr.; but with mechanical ventilation the maximum excess 
is only 3°5° Fahr. The result for the naturally ventilated class- 
room is more favourable than generally obtained, because the 
means of ventilation were fully utilized. 

In the case of the mechanically ventilated room, the comparison 
made is that between the entering air at the inlet and the room 
temperature itself. As the entering air was cooled by the process 
of washing to a point 5° below the outside air, the temperature 
of the room, in spite of occupation, never exceeded that of the 
external air. 

Under winter conditions (fig. 2), the room temperature is affected 
by artificial heating, as well as by heat emitted by the occupants. 
The naturally ventilated room shows an excess at the end of the 
day over the external temperature of 16°; but in this total the 
whole of the effect of the artificial heating is included. The rise 
of room temperature during the day is 6°. In the mechanically 
ventilated room, where the air is already heated before it arrives 
at the inlet, the rise of room temperature is only 1°. But while 
the room temperature is at the outset 1° below the inlet tempera- 
ture, it is at the end of the day 2° above. 

Fig. 3 contrasts the conditions in two naturally ventilated class- 
rooms—one empty and the other occupied—under winter con- 
ditions, with direct heating in all cases, but with varying con- 
ditions of artificial lighting. Curve A gives the results in a room 
occupied and gas lighted; B gives a room unoccupied and gas 
lighted; while C gives a class-room occupied without gas light. 
The large amount of heat increment due to gas lighting is seen 
at a glance. 

Fig. 4 shows the same thing in relation to mechanically venti- 
lated rooms. When this diagram is compared with fig. 2, the 
excessive room heating produced by gas lighting is at once mani- 
fest. The room B, which was unoccupied during the afternoon, 
but in which the gas was lighted, had an air supply of 72,000 c.ft. 
an hour; yet there was a temperature increase due to gas lighting 
of 6°. The influence of electric lighting is shown in fig. 5. 

An increase of absolute humidity was found under all conditions 
of lighting and ventilation—an increase arising solely within the 
room from the occupants and illuminant. With natural venti- 
lation, the relative humidity decreased under winter conditions 
to the mean extent of 14 p.ct. (occupation and natural lighting), 
12'5 p.ct. (occupation lus gas lighting), and 15 p.ct. (gas lighted 
unoccupied rooms). In summer there was a mean increase of 
6°3 p.ct. under occupation with natural lighting. The winter re- 
sults disclose an excessive drop in the humidity, and the summer 
an undesirable increment. With mechanical ventilation the con- 
ditions were just reversed; for the winter conditions indicated 
increases up to 7'2 p.ct., while in summer there was a definite 
mean decrease of 10°8 2A cag that tend towards thr 
maintenance of a suitable atmosphere. 

A large supply of air is needed to carry off the heat evolved 
within the room from the occupants as well as from gas lighting. 
Moreover, the state of the initial air supply and the condition of 
the room content as regards temperature and moisture markedly 
regulate the loss of heat and moisture by the occupants, causing 
sensations of comfort or discomfort. 

Under mechanical ventilation, with natural or electric lighting, 
odours were conspicuously absent below a temperature of 67° 
Fahr.; whereas with natural ventilation they were frequently 
noticed with a temperature of 60° Fahr.—a result attributable to 
inadequate air changes. 

In general, the inquiry leads to the following conclusions: 
Proper limitation of the maximum temperature, the elimination 
of dust, the regulation of the humidity, and freedom from odours 
can only be obtained by a plentiful supply of clean and otherwise 
suitable air. In crowded areas it may be desirable to provide 
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mechanical ventilation coupled with regulated warming as also 
means for washing and cooling. Failing this, the difficulties in pro- 
ducing and maintaining proper ventilation by artificial or natural 
means under town conditions should lead to adopting open-air 
methods of education wherever practicable. If mechanical ven- 
tilation is employed, the provision should be based upon a mini- 
mum air supply per child per hour with heating surfaces capable 
of warming such supply to a minimum standard. If the winter 
minimum supply were put at 1750 to 2000 c.ft., with an initial tem- 
perature of 55°, the maximum could easily be kept under 62° Fahr. 
If gas is used for illumination, even with a minimum supply of 
2500 c.ft. of air, the total temperature increment would be at least 
10°. Heating provision should be based on warming the hourly 
air supply to a minimum of 55° Fahr., when the external tem- 
perature stands at 30° below this; and this provision should be 
made both with mechanical and natural ventilation. 


ain 
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LOW-TEMPERATURE DISTILLATION IN AMERICA. 








Particulars of what are regarded as being the most promising 
low-temperature distillation processes developed in the United 
States are taken by the “ Technical Review” from an article by 
Mr. C. M. Garland in ‘“* Power *—a New York publication. 


Either the coal may be crushed and fed into coking forms or 
retorts, the resulting coke being crushed for market, or the coal 
is fed by a screw or other propeller through a retort, and is then 
briquetted for domestic use. In the Traer process, coalis charged 
into a vertical form, divided by partitions to produce rectangular 
slabs of coke, 4 in. by 12 in. by 6 ft. long. Sixteen such slabs are 
produced in one form. In the Bostaph process, the coke slabs 
form segments of a cylindrical drum, which is provided with a 
hollow core to carry off products of distillation. Heat is applied 
externally, and the gaseous and volatile products pass through 
perforations in the inner wall without coming into contact with a 
temperature higher than that at which they are distilled. When 
using fixed retorts of the Traer and Bostaph types, coal must be 
coked in thin layers—i.e., the coal and coke must be handled in 
small quantities—and the problem is to keep down the cost of 
handling. 

In the Smith process, the coal is propelled through a retort at 
go° Fahr. and is thus converted to finely-divided coke with a high 
percentage of volatile matter. The product is mixed with pitch, 
briquetted, and baked at 1800° Fahr., which cokes the pitch and 
drives off most of the volatile matter remaining in the coke from 
the first distillation. The ‘“ G. and L.” process uses propellers on 
a hollow shaft to drive coal through a vertical retort ; the volatile 
products being removed through the shaft. The Traer and 
Bostaph processes are cheaper in first and operating costs than 
processes which necessitate briquetting ; but the latter yield a 
better and stronger coke. 











Masonic. 


The sixteenth Installation Meeting of the “ Semper Vigilans” 
Lodge, No. 3040—a lodge composed entirely of Chartered Secre- 
taries—took place on Wednesday last at the Frascati Restaurant, 
Oxford Street, W. Mr. Horace Long, the Secretary and Ac- 
countant to the Redhill Gas Company (with whom he has been 
associated for over thirty years) was installed Worshipful Master 
for the ensuing year. The musical arrangements at the banquet 
following the ceremony were under the direction of Mr. W. H. 
Reed, A.R.A.M. 


i, 
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Association Meetings Postponed.—The meetings of the Mid- 
land and North of England Associations of Gas Managers, due to 
be held this week, on Thursday and Saturday respectively, have 
been postponed till further notice. 


Belgian Gas Association.—The Belgian Gas Association were 
able this summer to resume their annual meetings, after five blank 
years. At a congress in Brussels, M. Degand, the Manager of 
the Louvain Gas-Works, was elected as President for 1919-20; 
and M. Timmermans, of Saint-Gilles-lez-Bruxelles, was appointed 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


Standardization in France.—In 1918 the Ministry of Commerce 
and Industry in France took up the question of standardization, 
which had somewhat lapsed during the war; and a permanent 
Commission was formed. This Commission divided the work 
among various Sub-Committees, on two of which the Société 
Technique de l|’Industrie du Gaz were represented—those on 
machine parts and weights and measures. It will be remembered 
that the Société were mainly instrumental, as far back as 1900, 
in instituting an International Commission on Standardization of 
Screw-Threads, which is to meet again this month. It is hoped, 
states the “ Journal des Usines 4 Gaz,” that the Official Commis- 
sion now formed will carry on the international relations already 
existing, particularly as regards standardization of iron pipes. 
The question has been allocated to the Sub-Committee on Machine 
Parts, and has not yet been discussed. The Official Commission 
are at present inquiring into the work so far completed by the 
Sub-Committees, 
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EASTERN COUNTIES GAS MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





THE PAPERS PREPARED FOR THE POSTPONED MEETING. 


In anticipation of the Autumn Meeting of the Eastern Counties Gas Managers’ Association that would 
have been held last Wednesday but for the Railway Strike, the following two papers were prepared and 
circulated among the members. 


WATER GAS AND COAL CONSERVATION. 





By S. Moorg, of Scunthorpe. 


Following so closely upon the papers, “‘ Blue Water-Gas Prac- 
tice” by Mr. E. F. Keable, and“ Water-Gas Plant at Colchester” 
by our President-elect, Mr. W. W. Townsend, I felt that, when 
Mr. Paternoster requested me to submit a further contribution 
on the same general topic of water gas, he set me a difficult task 
if I am expected to sustain the interest created by these recent 
communications to the Association. 

However, water-gas is a wide and an interesting subject; and 
possibly some particulars of the methods and results at Scun- 
thorpe may warrant your expert consideration to-day—especially 
in view of the fact that, despite the handicaps of old-style hand- 
charged retorts, great lack of satisfactory labour, and other ob- 
- stacles to successful working, we to a large extent anticipated the 

recommendations of the Fuel Research Committee by actually 
producing, with the aid of water-gas plant, a satisfactory town’s 
gas of nearly 12 million B.Th.U. per ton of coal carbonized, and 
with a total content of under 12 p.ct. of inerts. 


Locat ConpDITIONS. 


It must, of course, be admitted that any particular standard or 
system of gas production would not suit every locality; so it may 
be well to briefly outline some of the main conditions affecting the 
gas undertaking at Scunthorpe both before the introduction of 
water-gas and afterwards. 

Scunthorpe-and-Frodingham is the centre of the ironstone dis- 
trict of North Lincolnshire. Seldom heard of before.the war, it 
is now said to be the “ Sheffield” of the future, because of its 
great mineral resorces. The growth of population during the 
last few years has been phenomenal, and is likely to increase 
more rapidly, as 4000 new model dwellings on “ Garden City” 
lines are to be erected as soon as possible. In the circumstances, 
the demands for gas have outgrown the limited possibilities of 
development at the local gas-works; the present site being un- 
suited for permanent extensions. 

About five years ago an ideal eight-acre site, close to the rail- 
way, was purchased for the erection of a new modern gas-works. 
But war-time conditions intervened ; and no material progress has 
been made with the project. Meanwhile, my predecessor was 
harassed with numberless difficulties in a plucky and tireless 
endeavour to cope with the constantly growing demands for more 
gas, with totally inadequate plant, and very great difficulties as 
regards labour. 

The author took over control on Nov. 1, 1917; and within a 
few weeks of his arrival in Scunthorpe, he had reported in favour 
of proposals for the erection of a new gas-works, but strongly 
advocated the installation meanwhile of a carburetted water-gas 
plant to supplement the old coal-gas system of carbonization. 
His main reasons for recommending water gas were as follows: 


1. The existing coal-gas plant alone could not adequately meet 
the present"demands for gas, much less meet the increas- 
ing demands pending the erection of the new gas-works. 

2. With coal gas plus uncarburetted water gas, the bulk output 
of town gas could be increased by 45 p.ct. 

3. Properly used, the mixed gas would give much better ther- 
mal efficiency than coal gas per ton of coal carbonized. 

4. Less dependence upon regular supplies of gas coal. 

5. Better control over the local market for coke. 

. In an emergency, the water-gas plant could be started into 
full work on very short notice. 

7. Water-gas could be used either as a diluent or as an enrich- 
ment. Thus a better standard quality of town gas could 

be maintained. 

. A water-gas plant would cost only about one-eighth the price 
of a coal-gas plant of equal capacity, would occupy less 
space, and could be erected much more quickly. 

g. The general costs of gas manufacture would be considerably 
reduced. 

THE PLant SELECTED. 


After careful consideration, the Committee decided to place an 
order for one of Tully's carburetted hydrogen water-gas plants of 
200,000 c.ft. per twenty-four hours capacity, arranged to produce 
blue water-gas, to carburet with tar, benzol, or oil, or to be used 
for the complete carbonization of non-bituminous coal, according 
to requirements. This particular type of water-gas plant recom- 
mended itself to us on account of its simplicity and cheapness ; 
and it has proved to be well-suited to the Scunthorpe method of 
producing a satisfactory town’s gas. 

The generator may be aptly described as a boiler shell with a 
vertical retort built inside. The retort is surrounded with chequer 
brickwork, and extends from the top of the generator to within 
9 ft. from the bottom. The generator is 20 ft. high and 6 ft. dia- 











meter. There are top and bottom steam inlets, and top and 
bottom gas outlets. Both upward and downward steaming are 
worked in the single generator. The two 8 in. gas outlet pipes 
enter a wash-box where a valve on each is sealed in water. 
These valves are operated by weighted lever handles. 

There is no separate carburettor; but about 8 ft. above the 
ground level are two injectors, by means of which the enriching 
medium can be sprayed into the incandescent coke. The plant 
is “ blown” for about a minute and steamed six minutes. The 
generator is really an improved Delwik type. That is to say, the 
blowing is done on the Delwik principle—blowing through a shal- 
low bed of fuel to complete the combustion ; but, instead of the 
hot gases being blown to waste as in the Delwik plant, these are 
made use of to heat the upper retort and the chequer work sur- 
rounding it. The heat stored-up in the chequer work during the 
blow is used again to superheat the steam on the down-run. 

The plant is run alternately up and down; but more frequent 
up-runs are sometimes made to cool-down the grate. At Scun- 


thorpe it is the practice to steam the generator for half-an-hour 
before clinkering. This turns the hard clinker into a loose friable 
condition, easily removed. 

No air-meter is used or required, as the “ blow” is indicated 
by the appearance of flame at the stack-valve. As soon as this 
appears, it is evident producer gas is being generated in excess 
This flame signal is very reliable. 


and waste is going on. 
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The regulation of the steam is effected by means of a disc with 
a 5/16-in. hole, placed in a union. A pressure gauge is fixed be- 
tween the disc and the steam regulating valve, so that a definite 
pressure of steam can be delivered to the plant. 

A turbo-blower supplies the air-blast for the “ blow,” and also 
provides secondary air to the chequered chamber surrounding 
the retort. There are the usual snift-valve and smoke stack. 
The charging floor is 15 ft. 6 in. above the ground level, and is 
reached by an iron ladder. A coke elevator, a circulating water 
pump, and the necessary steam-valves and gauges complete the 
indoor portion of the plant. For the first eight months the coke 
was hoisted by hand; but a steam-driven bucket elevator and 
shoot are now fixed, which raise the coke and feed the generator 
—thus very considerably reducing the labour costs. The feeding 
shoot is made with a slotted bottom, so as to screen the coke 
while charging. 

Outside the plant house (which is 25 ft. high by 25 ft. long and 
14 ft. wide) is a scrubber, placed over a concrete cooling-tank 
which stores the circulating water for the scrubber. 


Tue MeEtTHOoDs ADOPTED. 

The 8-inch connecting main between the scrubber and the relief 
gasholder is laid on the surface of the ground, to assist conden- 
sation and to facilitate inspection. For a distance of 30 ft. this 
main is submerged in water contained in a concrete cooling tank. 
Our two-lift relief gasholder throws 4-in. pressure, which pressure 
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is easily overcome by the gas generated, without the aid of an 
exhauster. A 4-in. steel main from the outlet of the gasholder 
conveys the water-gas to the far end of the foul main in the 
retort-house. 

There is a regulating valve on the 4-in. pipe; but the exhauster 
governor is sufficient for all ordinary adjustments, after setting 
the regulating valve to pass the desired percentage of water-gas. 
While the “ make ” of water-gas into the relief gasholder is inter- 
mittent, the outflow from the holder to the foul-main is continuous. 
Where the water-gas main joins the foul main, the connection is 
made with a swan-neck, to prevent any possible back-pressure 
causing tar to overflow into the water-gas main. Passing steam 
through the water-gas main into the foul main keeps the mains 
clean, and at the same time helps to warm the water gas. It has 
been found that this gentle steaming increases the production 
and the strength of our liquor. 

A matter to which is attached much importance is the fact that 
the 4-in. water-gas main is laid close down to, and for a distance 
partially buried in, the hot brickwork on top of the retort-bench. 
The water-gas entering the foul-main at a high temperature, par- 
tially prevents any deposition into (and also absorbs from) the 
tarry vapours therein, a portion of the hydrocarbons that would 
otherwise have been carried away with thetar. The coal gas and 
the water gas, thus meeting and blending in the foul-main while hot, 
continue their course through the condensers, exhausters, purifiers, 
and on to the store-holder. 

Crisis AVERTED. 


All through the summer and autumn of 1918, sufficient coal was 
not procured to secure the undertaking against a serious winter 
shortage ; and between March and November the largest stock of 
coal in store at anyone time amounted to only three days’ require- 
ments, and often less. Towards the end of October the shortage 
of coal was so alarming that water-gas making was started forth- 
with, although the plant wasincomplete. During November, not- 
withstanding a large increase in the demand for gas, the coal 
deliveries were 200 tons less than for the previous November—so, 
luckily, the plant made-good by adding 37 p.ct. of water gas. 
However, the climax of the coal difficulties was reached in Decem- 
ber, when a total of only 314 tons of coal was received to meet a 
need (based upon the figure for December, 1917, and allowing for 
a three-quarter million greater demand for gas) for 762 tons. 

With the water-gas plant working to its fullest capacity night 
and day, and with only thirty coal-gas retorts at work, from the 
314 tons of coal 8,853,100 c.ft. of ‘* mixed” gas was made, and 
102 tons of coke was available for sale in addition to that used for 
the retort-house fires and the water-gas generator. As an actual 
fact, the quality of gas supplied at this period was far more satis- 
factory to the large majority of consumers than anything they had 
used in the month of December for several years previously. 

By thus using 61 p.ct. of water-gas, a saving of 59 p.ct. of coal 
was effected. Tabulated, the comparative working results for the 
two December periods, before and after the introduction of water- 
gas, were as follows: 











December, “ai 
IgI7. Igis. 
— Coal-Gas Coal-Gas and| Remarks. 
only. | Water-Gas. 
Coalcarbonized . .. . tons | 700 314 _ 386 
Gas made . - cubic feet | 8,130,700 8,853,100 | + 722,200 
Ditto per ton of coal. ss 11,615 28,194 + 16,579 
B.Th.U. content per cubic foot of 
SE ara ere ae eee 441 | 419 | — 22 
B.Th.U. content per ton of coal | 
carbonized . . % » «| 5,122,215 | 11,813,286 | + 6,691,071 
Average total inerts . percentage 17°87 | 11°08 — 6°79 p.ct, 
Percentage of water-gas (approxi- | 
De 6G we tk ge Nil 61 + 61 p.ct. 
Coke tor sale, per ton of coal 
used : s cwt. 7°6 6°5 - z*t 











NOTES TO TABLE. 

1. The coal and coke used were carefully weighed, and the total gas made 
was registered by the station meter. 

2. The water-gas was not separately measured by meter ; but careful esti- 
mates of the gas produced were made at least twice daily, based on the con- 
tents and capacity of the relief gasholder. 

3. The mixed gas, as supplied to consumers, was analyzed frequently by 
a gas-works trained chemist, in a properly equipped laboratory, with the 
following average results : 


Messe se ss « « SOO pet 

CH, ie © » « see 

ia ob» & ow ole eo 419 B.Th.U. (by 
CO, «© «© «= «© © « « 8°60 calculation). 
ae ee a ee ee *20 

ae ore o « §°28 


The above analysis (made in a local steelworks as a check upon the gas- 
works) is not so favourable as were some tests of our own at the gas-works, 
but may be more acceptable as being from an independent source. 


Costs oF PRODUCTION. 
The costs of gas production are exceptionally high at Scun- 
thorpe, owing to: 

1. Scarcity, and consequent high cost of suitable labour. 

2. Hand-stoked retorts, and shallow settings. 

3. Frequent purifier changes, owing to inadequate plant. 

4. No mechanical means of handling the coal or other materials. 
5. Long distance from railway, necessitating heavy cartage 

charges on coal, &c. 





The actual net costs of gas into the holders—still keeping to 
the month of December, 1918, including salaries and wages on 
—- coal (less residuals), repairs, materials, &c., were per 
1000 c.ft.: 








COAL-GAS., P WATER-GAS, 
s. . 

Coal (less residuals) . 1 4°14 Coke used (at highest sell- 
Labour and materials . I 2°50 ing price). . . . . 0 6°T%4 
Repairs : ef o 0°48 Steam. . « « « » © 1°0o 
Purification . - » © 1°3r Labour and materials. © 4°32 
Salariesand general wages o 1°50 Purification . 7 «© »« O 0°02 

Gas used on works. - © 0'40- Salaries and wages on re- 
pairs . . . «6 »« « O 0°92 
Gas used for lighting . oO 0°09 
2 10°27 I 0°29 


Proportioned according to the percentage of each gas sent out 
at the time, the net costs were: 


39 p.ct. of coal-gas at 2s. 10°27d. per 1oooc.ft. . . = IS. 1°37d. 
61 p.ct. of uncarburetted water-gas at 1s. o'29d. per 
toooc.ft. . . a oe a ee er ee ee 





Actual cost of mixed gas into holder during the month 
of December, 1918, per 1000 c.ft.. . . .« « + 1s. 8'°85d. 


GENERAL ADVANTAGES. 


The foregoing particulars refer to the working results obtained 
during a period when, in consequence of a most extreme scarcity 
of coal, water gas was added to the utmost capacity of the plant. 
As the new year (1919) advanced, the coal supply slightly im- 
proved in quantity (but certainly not in quality); so of course, 
under the existing gas regulations, we were debarred from cor- 
tinuing to conserve coal to the greatest possible extent. It 
was therefore decided to produce a mixed gas of a minimum 
450 B.Th.U.; and the following particulars for a full quarterly 
period under these conditions show that, even with poor-class 
horizontals (and inferior coal) p/us water gas, very good results 
were obtained. 

















Working Results for Quarter 1918. hea 
Ending March.” Cc eat Gen. a Remarks. 
Coal carbonized . . . . tons 1,775 1,200 | — 575 
Total gas made . cubic feet | 20,368,900 | 24,647,600 | +4,278,700 
*° » pertonofecoal. . 11,475 20,538 | + 9,063 
Gas accounted for per ton coal, 
cubic feet 9,541 18,290 | + 8,749 
B.Th.U. content per cubic foot of 
ek ok, a ae oe ae 448 450 | + 2 
B.Th.U. content per ton of coal 
i a a rr 5,140,8co 9,242,100 | +4,101,300 
Coke for sale, per ton of coal, cwt. 8°65 7°39|-— 1°26 
Approximate percentage of water- 
+ ee 0 te ee ee Nil 49} + 49 











The 1919 results speak for themselves; and the financial bene- 
fits may be judged from the fact that we are selling gas at the 
comparatively low price of 4s. per 1000 c.ft., although our labour 
charges on retort-house work alone amounted to 1s. per 1000 c.ft. 
of coal-gas made during the period reviewed. ; 

A matter of equal importance with selling price is the quality 
of the gas supplied. As only 1 p.ct. of the gas is used for lighting 
by means of flat-flame burners, no attempt is made to cater for 
this class of custom. To do so with pre-war illuminating gas, 
would necessitate a charge of about 7s. per 1000 c.ft. to enable us 
to merely pay expenses. Theother 99 p.ct. of consumers are far 
better satisfied with present-day arrangements, than with the 
stretched coal gas formerly supplied. 

Whatever may be claimed in favour of air mixtures obtained 
by injection, certainly not one Scunthorpe gas consumer in every 
thousand would care to revert to the so-called “straight” coal 
gas of recent years, and which sometimes contained as much as 
27 p.ct. of inerts. 

The aim is now to produce a combustible gas, of regular pres- 
sure and quality, with a low content of inerts, which ensures at 
least two important benefits—an undoubted conservation of coal, 
and good value for the consumers’ money. But concurrent with 
the supply of a satisfactory gas to the town, the undertaking 
has benefited in other directions from the use of water gas. For 
instance, all the usual advantages of lower heats in the retort- 
house have been secured, including the elimination of pitch and 
naphthalene troubles. Lower heats also mean less wear and tear 
on the setting, less waste of fuel, less trouble in clinkering, and 
less discomfort generally for the stokers. Not least, where effici- 
cient labour is expensive and difficult to procure, the use of 
water gas has reduced the need for skilled men in the retort- 
house, and has cut-down the expenses for purification and for 
general yard-work very appreciably. ; 

On the district, the advantages accruing from the extensive use 
of water gas are no less apparent. In addition to the benefits to 
the consumers already mentioned, there is also the undoubted 
fact that a wide variation in the proportion of water gas may 
occur without any noticeable effect at the consumers’ burners, 
so long as the pressure is good. It is otherwise with rich coal 
gas, and with “ aerated” coal gas. 

With high heats and a high “ pull” (and a consequent high pro- 
portion of inerts) there is frequently much trouble experienced 
with naphthalene, oxidation of services, and “bound” meters. 
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Since introducing the coal-gas plus water-gas blend at Scun- 
thorpe, all complaints of this class have entirely disappeared. 


ADVANTAGES SUMMARIZED. 


To sum up the advantages of the use of water gas at Scun- 
thorpe, our experience is that: 

1. Properly utilized, at least 61 p.ct. (probably more) of uncar- 
buretted water gas can be blended with coal gas to carry an un- 
usually high proportion of the heat units of the original coal to 
the consumers’ burners. 

2. By producing a blended gas as above, at least 59 p.ct. of the 
coal otherwise required for gas-making can be saved, if this be- 
comes permissible, in accordance with the recommendations of 
Sir George Beilby’s Fuel Research Committee. 

3. The mixed gas, plus the coke remaining for disposal, repre- 
sents more than 21 million B.Th.U. readily available for use per 
ton of coal carbonized. 

4. With ordinary adjustment, the average incandescent gas- 
burner will give a more brilliant illumination, and cookers, engines, 
and other gas-burning appliances a higher efficiency, when using 
a properly mixed gas, regular in quality. 

5. The mixed gas can be produced and sold more cheaply than 
coal gas. 

6. All these advantages may be secured by the use of ordinary 
horizontal retort-settings of any type, with the addition of a blue 
water-gas plant of simple design. 


CONCLUSION. 


The foregoing statements are the result of actual experience, 
and can be reproduced anywhere—in even the least up-to-date 
gas-works. They are not put forward as ideal attainments, but 
rather to modestly indicate the tremendous potentialities of im- 
provement and development existing in every gas-works in the 
Kingdom. 


POST-WAR PROBLEMS. 


By C. E. Wriaut, of Ipswich. 


An invitation to read a paper before the assembled gas engi- 
neers of the Eastern Counties is a matter for careful consideration ; 
and when it came my way I was tempted to plead lack of suitable 
material. Apart from gas output, we cannot claim to have made 
any very great strides at the works which I have been managing 
since 1914; and it was only the consideration that neither have 
the majority of other works that impelled me to make the attempt 
to add to the valuable store of information already at the disposal 
of the Association. 


From War TO PEACE, 


Only those managers who were in the direst need have been 
able to instal new plants or new processes ; and now that the 
great struggle has ended successfully, we find ourselves five years 
behind in our developments. The gas manager has been one of 
the hardest workers of the war. Every hour of histime has been 
full of grave anxiety ; and he may be excused if he expresses very 
modestly, as is his way, a certain amount of pride in his achieve- 
ments. Peace, which arrives to put a welcome end to the deaths, 
destruction, and disasters of modern warfare, will have an im- 
mense influence over him and his works ; and he cannot afford 
to ignore the signsof the times by carrying on in the old way. 
The obstacles he has surmounted are small by comparison 
with those ahead. There is no peace for him. There is coal to 
be obtained, at a price; there is labour to be secured, at a price; 
there is the increased cost of every commodity ; and there is the 
lower quality of his raw material. Then, standing over him, 
demanding pre-war gas, or better, and at pre-war price, is his 
greatest friend, the consumer. For the benefit of this latter 
gentleman (or lady), he has to keep his mains full of a gas that is 
suited in every way for any uses to be reasonably expected of it. 


A CLEARER DEFINITION OF VALUE WANTED. 


Such a gas is not easily described. Our technical terms 
“candle power” and “ B.Th.U.” are scarcely equal to the task; 
for I have known a high candle power gas that received nothing 
but abuse from the consumer, and B.Th.U. seems to the average 
consumer to be far too technical. ‘ Inerts” he knows nothing 
of; and so long as his gas will quickly and efficiently boil his 
kettle or shaving water, he is quite satisfied. If it won’t, it is no 
use telling him it contains only 12 p.ct. of inerts, or that it is 
4936 B.Th.U. He simply assumes that you are evading the issue, 
We must try to find a clearer definition of the value of our gas 
for the consumer. From the gas manager’s point of view, a 
straight gas, without air admission, composed of 25 p.ct. of car- 
buretted water gas, testing 480 B.Th.U.and 15c.p. (No. 2 burner), 
should be quite suitable for all normal usage; and if this gas can 
be made cheaply and distributed, all is well even to-day. 

In trying to turn out this gas at Ipswich, we have made many 
valuable mistakes which have been good experience, and I pro- 
pose to try to imagine sections of a model works, using all useful 
data we have accumulated at our works. My object is to help 
those managers who have not had such varied experience, and 
to draw from those who have some information of an instructive 
nature. Wecan see ahead huge expansion of area and business ; 
and this, coming upon our records of the past eighteen years, 
keeps us perpetually on the move in the right direction. A few 





figures here might be interesting to those members who care to 
compare notes. 











| 
— Con- C.W.G., of Coal Make 
. sumption. This. | Used. per Ton. 
C.Ft. Tons. C.Ft. 
Ig0o . 321,000,000 Nil 31,500 10,200 
1913. 545,000,000 | 99 36,000 12,300 
1918 . 644,000,000 | 133 36,000 14,100 





It will be noticed that in 1918, for 511 million c.ft. of coal gas, 
we carbonized the same coal tonnage as for 446 millions in 1913. 
The outstanding point about our output has been the relation of 
night and day consumption. It is a fact that during my associa- 
tion with the Company these twotwelve-hour consumptions have 
been showing a tendency to be completely reversed. Thus: 

In January— 











| | 
| | Daily 
Total . | 

Year. | A Day. | Night. Coal. Gas. Average 

| Consumption. | | Consumption. 

| C.Ft. | P.Ct. P.Ct. | Tons. | Per Ton. C.Ft. 
1900. 40,000,000 49 | SI 4200 | 9,600 1,290,000 
1913. 58,000,000 55 45 | 3960 | 12,095 1,870,000 
1919. 64,000,000 65 | 35 | 3364 | 14,200 2,060,000 


1 





The total gas made per ton of coal, including carburetted water 
gas, was, in January, 1913, 14,000 c.ft., and in January, 1919, it 
was 19,000 c.ft. 














In June— 
pian cae —— i cae = 
| Daily 
Total . 
Year. : | Day. | Night. | Coal. | Gas. Average 
Consumption. | | | Consumption, 
C.Ft. P.Ct. P.Ct. Tons, | Per Ton. C.Ft. 
1900 18,500,000 | 49 51 1780 9,950 610,000 
1913 35,000,000 60 40 2340 12,500 1,160,000 
1919 46,000,000 | 70 30 | 2480 14,300 1,530,000 








Total gas per ton in 1913, 15,000 c.ft.; in 1919, 19,000 c.ft. 
CHANGING CONDITIONS OF THE APPLICATIONS OF GAS. 


These few figures are a signpost on the way. Other places may 
not have had the same developments in quite the same way; but 
I believe the tendency will be on the lines indicated. Our com- 
modity is going to be used in increasing quantities in a direction 
quite different from its original object—lighting. The so-and-so 
gaslight company will ultimately become a misnomer; it will be 
the heat, power, coke, and light company. The flat-flame burner 
is almost a past memory; and it should be hurried out of existence 
at the earliest possible moment, excepting where it is obviously 
desirable. It is uneconomical from the consumer’s point of view, 
and it does not take into consideration the heat value or power 
value of the gas—merely acting as an indicator of the actual 
naked lighting value, which, as already mentioned, is not by any 
means a gauge of its true value. 


Coat HAnpDLinG. 

The gas-works itself feels these changing conditions much 
more than the other departments of the Company; and the 
works manager is generally living to the extent of twelve months 
or so in the future. Otherwise he would surely be “ caught nap- 
ping.” The first item on the works is naturally coal. We have 
had many sorts of coal at Ipswich, some of which I am trying to 
forget; for it was more suitable for concreting than gas-making. 
But the Northern coals we have been fortunate enough to secure 
have been splendid—always full of gas and tar of the highest 
quality. I should specify these coals, though, of course, there 
are others as good which we have not used. [Economy in the 
purchase of coal may be a bad policy.] The system we have of 
coaling our retort-houses I consider mechanically and economic- 
ally perfect, in all essential details. This system is the legacy of 
Mr. J. T. Jolliffe, and forms a suitable monument to his engineer- 
ing ability. There are two 2-ton hydraulic cranes with Hone’s 
grabs (18 cwt. capacity), and a system of plate conveyors which 
are capable of dealing.with 150 tons per hour. There are three 
conveyors, which give an “untrimmed” storage of 6000 tons. 
We can discharge a 1oo0-ton steamer in twelve working hours, 
and use the same apparatus for truck discharge. Our experience 
of coal is that it cannot be better handled than by cranes, grabs, 
and conveyors if seaborne, and by elevators and conveyors if 
railborne. I believein a coal-breaker at this point, for the reason 
that to work a coal-breaker 365 days a year, breaking 20 p.ct. of 
the coal, is uneconomical; whereas to divide the incoming coal 
by grids, and break the large coal during the few hours of un- 
loading boats or trucks is to the advantage of all concerned, and 
must be a great economy of power. This method is impractic- 
able at Ipswich. 

Coat To RetTort-HovuseE ELeEvarTors. 


This work is almost universally done by manual labour ; and I 
do not know of any works where barrows have been replaced. 
But where the coal-store will allow, I see no insuperable objec- 
tion to a radial conveyor on the belt principle; the bottom belt 
being the carrier. Where there are numerous stanchions on the 
coal floor, as at Ipswich, I think an adjustable spiral trough con- 
veyor, capable of being lengthened or shortened at will, and 
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working radially from the crusher or elevator could be made into 
a business proposition; and I hope to have an opportunity to 
experiment with it before long. 


VERTICALS OR HORIZONTALS. 


I could have placed before you a long paper on verticals, of 
which we have a modern installation, erected in 1913-14; but so 
few engineers in our section are directly interested in verticals 
that I felt it wiser to give only a brief comparison of the two 
systems. The reason I interpose it here is that coal storage 
depends somewhat on the system of retort we adopt. 

The advantages of verticals with us at Ipswich are as follows: 
The make of gas per ton of coal is excellent. There is no stoking 
machinery working day or night; and the coke-extracting plant is 
very simple. The make of gas per retort runs from 40,000 to 
60,000 c.ft. per 24 hours. 

The disadvantages are great; but the results will pay for a lot 
of trouble. Stoking costs are higher than with horizontals; but 
this is because we use a coal which is bad for verticals and re- 
quires continuous encouragement in its downward course. We 
could easily use a shrinking coal more suitable for the system; 
but then our make per ton would be around 12,000 c.ft. Our 
gain of 2000 c.ft. per ton of a really good gas seems to me to 
more than compensate for the cost. 

The fuel consumption per 100 lbs. of coal carbonized is higher 
than horizontals. The cessation of work on Sunday is a very 
difficult problem ; and we do not attempt it at Ipswich. Repairs 
and maintenance of settings is considerably higher than hori- 
zontals. I estimate it at 20 p.ct. But against these drawbacks 
there is a largely increased make of gas per ton. The conclusion 
I come to, therefore, is this: That where one can operate verti- 
cals as we do at Ipswich, using good gas coal, and can be sure 
of getting (say) at least 1000 c.ft. more gas per ton of coal, verti- 
cal retorts are well worth while. Personally, I lean to intermittent 
retorts, though my experience is only of continuous ones. 


CoaL STORAGE. 

The only difference between the requirements of verticals and 
horizontals is that in vertical installations provision has to be 
made for sending both coal and coke up to the top of the house. 
It should be insisted on that both coal and coke systems are 
interchangeable; so that if either system fails, the other can be 
used for both needs in the emergency. Therefore, the coal store 
should be easily accessible from this point of view. 

While on the subject of coal in bulk, I may mention that we 
have found a rather useful expedient in the event of large coal 
fires. Wedrive a tube down into the heart of the heap of the 
fired coal, generally in such a position as to head-off the fire from 
the other heaps; and down this tube strong sulphuric acid is 
poured, followed by strong sodium bicarbonate. The generation 
of CO, in the heart of the coal heap seems to havea very striking 
effect on the tendency to fire. We have used this device with 
success on several occasions. 

In horizontal houses, the coal storage is undoubtedly best held 
in overhead hoppers. I am hoping to hear of a successful retort- 
charging device on the lines of a direct curved shoot from over- 
head hoppers fed by a suitable cut-off valve, and projecting the 
coal into the retort purely by the velocity of its fall. It seems to 
be a practical idea, and one wonders whether it is successfully 
used at any works. 


HorizonTaL RETORTS. 


Before we can determine the best type, size, and system of 
retorts, we should examine the prospects for the future. Is the 
labour difficulty going to alter all our views and deductions on this 
matter? For instance, are we to be forced to adopt 24-hour 
charges, a ton or more a time, doing all the retort stoking in 
8 hours, and having only furnace men for the other 16 hours? 
It is evident that if we are to have two or three gangs of stokers 
doing spells throughout the 24 hours at equal intervals, of only a 
few minutes’ duration with up-to-date machines, we are working 
uneconomically, and we must perforce modernize our ‘methods if 
we are to produce cheap gas. Thisisa difficult matter to experi- 
ment with. But I am able to say that during the 1916, 1917, and 
1918 winters, owing to the air-raid restrictions, and our inability 
to prevent flashing from the retorts when spells were on, we did 
away with all night work in our horizontal house by the following 
scheme: At 6 a.m. we pushed out and charged up the whole 
three settings which were at work, leaving cold coke for the 
furnaces; and at 4.30 p.m. we repeated the process, giving the 
retorts heavy charges to last out the 14 hours. This scheme was 
quite successful; the only disadvantages being the long arduous 
spells from the men’s point of view, and the patches of poor gas 
at the end of each phase, which required careful attention. Then 
there is the fact that if it is desired to run more beds, this scheme 
becomes unworkable, owing to the time taken over spells. The 
general results were excellent. We noticed no ill-effects what- 
ever, apart from those mentioned. The make per ton was fully 
maintained, the quality was quite good, and there was a decided 
gain in running the stoking plant for the two periods only out of 
the 24 hours. During this period we had two separate weeks’ 
record of coal gas make for the plant involved, which speaks well 
for the arrangement. 

Could the whole of a horizontal house be discharged and 
charged with sufficient coal for 24 hours in eight hours, and give 
satisfactory working results, I incline to the opinion that this will 
be the basis of future practice in horizontal and intermittent 





vertical retorts holding 30 cwt. of coal. The ideal retort stoking 
machine will, for these conditions, be the ‘“ D.B.” pusher and 
projector, driven electrically. The one-action machine appears 
to me (inexperienced though I admit I am) to gain nothing, and 
to show some disadvantages which I do not care to face. I like 
to have more complete control of the measurement of the charge, 
and prefer the coal well off the mouthpiece. I cannot see how 
these points can be secured so successfully with the one-action 
machine. 


PoweER PLAnrT. 


Experience and consistency should make a gas engineer go for 
gas-engine plant wherever possible. I consider that gas-engines 
form the best drive for coal-breaking, elevating, and conveying 
plant, coke-distributing plant (except where power is required 
high-up on a staging), and for general machinery. But it always 
should drive through long belts; and the engine should be in a 
clean airy room, with the pulley-and-belt drive if possible outside 
the room. 

For retort-house machines, coke-breakers on high stagings, and 
isolated single-action machines, electricity is the power; but it 
presents difficulties to any but anexpert. It needs special arrange- 
ments in every way, and will never be a success if it is dropped 
into a dust-laden corner and left there to itself in the old-time 
gas-works way. The cheapest electric power comes from the 
town supply, especially for small works; but where this is unde- 
sirable, power plant should beerected. The latter will, of course, 
be in an airy, cool room, free from dust, and especially free of 
H.S laden gas. The main cables will be taken from a main switch- 
board in this station to a distributing board from a few feet to it 
may be hundreds of yards away, and will there be divided up into 
small systems; each feeding its motor through the usual instru- 
ments. My reason for this main cable idea is that we had four- 
teen cables from our main switchboard running underground; 
and the result was endless trouble and stoppage, and searching for 
cables and distinguishing them as they entered and left the ground. 
After bearing this for some months, we decided to clear the whole 
lot out, and have two main cables overhead across the yard, and 
a distributing board in the retort-house. The necessary fittings 
were designed by ourselves; and the result has been complete 
freedom from electric distribution trouble of any sort whatever 
ever since. Moreover, in the event of such trouble, we can locate 
it in a few minutes, compared with two or three hours or more 
under the old system. 

Armatures, whether of motors or dynamos, should be taken out 
and cleaned every half year; and motors should transmit their 
power through a long, slack belt if possible. I consider a direct 
gear drive is quite unsuited to the delicate mechanism of an elec- 
tric motor; and wherever the contractors have supplied these, we 
have been compelled in the end to reorganize the drive. A motor 
should have plenty of margin of power, and should never under 
any pretext be overloaded, or subjected to any uneven running, 
jarring, or sudden stoppage. This is why I choose belting to 
transmit electric power. There is the necessary cushion between 
the armature and its work. It is astonishing under what unsuit- 
able conditions a motor willrun. It is, however, a wise policy to 
give it every possible chance, when it will repay you by going on, 
month after month, with ordinary attention, and it will rarely let 
you down. 

We are just replacing a 17 H.P. motor (direct-gear driven) by a 
gas-engine driving through shafting and Hyatt roller bearings, 
which appears to be an ideal arrangement. 

Lastly about motors. Specify always, wherever possible, the 
same make and same power motors; so that you always have 
spares, and you can sacrifice a less important one for the sake of 
a vital one in case of dire necessity. 


HEATS AND FURNACES. 


Given good coal, the successful and economic production of 
gas depends entirely on heats. I am wondering whether the day 
of the retort-furnace is over, and whether we shall all be making 
our gases for retort heating in a separate plant. I designed 
settings many years ago on the system of one furnace supplying 
four settings, and they were used by one of the large London gas 
companies; but I was never able to make further inquiries into 
the results. The Tottenham Company have been trying a system 
of producers running on breeze; but I fear breeze is unsuitable 
for the job. I should like to hear from anybody who has gone 
carefully into this matter, and has used the Mond or Dowson 
and Mason gas producer with non-clinkering grates. 

The gain realized, by avoiding the necessity of a multiplicity of 
producers and furnacemen and doubtful heats, due to bad coke 
and heavy clinkering-up, seems to be worthy of much research. 
At Ipswich, we have adopted a type of furnace which is known 
as non-clinkering, and is working quite satisfactorily. This par- 
ticular furnace has not been “ harded-out” for some six months. 
This is certainly progressing in the right direction, more especially 
as it has enabled us to get better heats out of bad coke, as it was 
merely the “ clinkering ” which prevented us doing so in the past. 


STOKING MACHINERY. 


For normal horizontal work I have had experience of many 
types of machines, manual and power; and I cannot say that I 
have seen any power machine better than the “ D.B.” that we 
use to-day. The only improvement that I would make would 
be to have two machines—one a discharger and oneacharger. I 
should not then be so awkwardly placed if the travel armature 
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or gear gives trouble, which at present means stoppage of both 
processes for a length of time, depending on the nature of the 
breakage or trouble. This machine, with a two-length pusher 
and the projector in correct order, will discharge and charge-up 
a retort-setting quite as speedily as, and probably a shade more 
evenly than, any other machine. The grades of coal from fine to 
nutty give trouble at times; but the machine-man can, with intelli- 
gent foresight, generally combat the difficulty. We nearly fillour 
retorts, keeping the coal well off the mouthpiece. I almost for- 
get what a real blocked ascension pipe is. Our top apparatus is 
normal; but we have removed the retort-house governor of the 
vertical house outside the building, with marked advantage. 


CoxeE-HANDLING. 


My views will clash with those of many an able engineer when 
I vote for conveyors for coke distribution everywhere. I am 
convinced that conveyors are the most economical and best 
method. My experience runs to barrows, cranes, telphers, bogeys, 
and conveyors, and the last-named have been the most success- 
ful. There is an impression that conveyors break the coke un- 
duly. This is quite erroneous. A well-designed conveyor does 
not break the coke in the slightest degree while dealing with it. 
There is a certain tendency to break, on receipt and discharge, 
the coke; but this is less in my opinion than in any other method. 
Where the coke is dropped in small quantities, as it is from a 
conveyor, the breakage is much less than when dropped from a 
bucket or a telpher at from 5 cwt. toatonatime. This we have 
proved conclusively, as we have at the present time both methods 
in daily use. 

Some argue against a conveyor that its life is only a few months 
—a year at the most. Conveyors become out of pitch in a year ; 
but by temporarily increasing the pitch diameter of the driving 
sprocket by longer teeth with shoulders, a conveyor has lasted 
with us four years before being utterly worn-out. Finally, the 
strongest arguments of all in favour of conveyors are that, once 
the machinery is in motion it does its work without attention, 
without any labour cost whatever, and it feeds a rotary screen 
or a breaker with small quantities of coke at regular intervals, 
and thus provides perfect arrangements. 


GENERAL PLANT. 


From the retort-houses the gas passes to a water-cooled con- 
denser, erected 1919, which it reaches at a temperature of about 
106° Fahr. and leaves at about 70° Fahr. The water is from the 
works mains; and the supply would be very expensive but for 
the fact that we use the outlet water which is at about 86° Fahr. 
for our boiler feed, through a water softener. The position of 
this condenser, working under vacuum, is open to question; but 
I argue that the less plant we have on the pressure side of the 
exhauster the less total pressure we get, and thus we eliminate 
much gas loss by pressure. Five years ago I ran through a winter, 
forcing gas against a total pressure of 60 in. to 80 in. at the ex- 
hauster outlet (the loss of gas from seal-pots blowing, &c., was 
undoubtedly considerable). Last winter we‘had reduced this to 
40 in.; and we are hoping to get even lower than this. 

Our exhausters are normal. The only modern development 
here is to run one exhauster steam governed, so that we can 
parallel it with either of the others, and thus avoid a tendency 
to irregular vacuum, which ensues if two vacuum governed ex- 
hausters are paralleled. We maintain a vacuum of 6 in., because 
we have found by experiment that this enables us to keep a very 
steady vacuum on both retort-houses; whereas a lower exhauster 
vacuum gives a more irregular retort-house vacuum through the 
governors. 

The gas passes to a Livesey washer, which, now that tar wash- 
ing is discontinued, has once more become a valuable piece of 
apparatus from the purely gas-making point of view; and by 
running a small stream of water through it, we are gaining in 
cooling, and in the scrubbing and collecting of ammonia. Two 
Holmes washer-scrubbers come next in our circuit. The first of 
these is fed with 4-o0z. liquor, which leaves at 8-oz.; the second 
is running clean water, and the outlet liquor is 10-oz. 

The gas passes through an 18-in. overhead steel main, recently 
fixed, to a set of modern purifiers that give a working area of 
1800 sq. ft. on our maximum make of three millions, or 0°6 sq. ft. 
area per 1000 c.ft. per 24 hours. These purifiers are worked by 
Weck’s valves in rotation; and we find it to our ultimate advan- 
tage not to admit any air, and to change them every four months, 
instead of twelve months, partly because they require, after 
twelve months’ work, concrete spikes, and sledge hammers, and 
partly because lack of air necessitates more frequent changes. 
I have in the past admitted as much as 5 p.ct. of air to keep 
them at active work; but I feel sure the ill-effects of this dilution 
cannot be defended. 


We then pass on to the station meters, which are of the usual 
type. 

Our gasholders are 1 million and } million capacity; so that it 
will be seen that we are sitting upon a volcano as regards storage. 
But until there is some hope of a return to normal in the gas- 
holder manufacturing trade, we shall have to carry on. 


DISTRIBUTION. 


The supply of gas to a town of 80,000 people is a very simple 
problem compared to that of some of my friends who have much 
greater areas and larger systems to feed. But it is becoming 
(like most other gas practice) a science ; and we are all faced by 
the inadequacy of past estimates of our requirements. No man 





could have foreseen the wide expansion and immense changes that 
have come over this department ofa gascompany. Toillustrate 
the point, I will give a few figures from our experience : 


Output per Hour. 












































Jan. 19, Dec. 3, Dec. 8, Nov. 9, May 16, | June 21, 
a 1909. I9Ql5. 1916. 1917. 1919. Igtg. 
C.Ft. C.Ft. C.Ft. C.Ft. C.Ft. | C.Ft. 
6a.m. to | 
7 a.m. + 56,000 93,000 63,000 79,000 74,000 | 
8 a.m. o 85,000 99,000 | 109,000} 114,000| I01,000 
9 a.m. - 70,000 | 119,000} 118,000 87,000 89,000 | 
19 a.m, ‘i 72,000 97,0CO 90,000 82,000 71,000 
II a.m. *9 73,000 97,000 99,000} 102,000} 98,000 oe 
I2 noon ” 74,000| 128,000] 131,000] 140,000| 131,000] 158,000 
I p.m. ” 80,000 | 156,000| 165,000] 157,000} 170,000 | 213,000 
2p.m. “ 45,000 | 108,000 93,000 | 117,000] 103,000} 135,000 
3 p.m. 0 45,000 82,000 83,000 84,000 88,000 | 110,000 
4 p.m. ” 50,000 86,000 78,000 90,000 71,000 | ‘78,000 
5 p.m. ” 86,000 | 148,000] 149,000 94,000 76,000 73,000 
6 p.m. 90 168,000 | 171,000} 165,000| 147,000 84,000| 68,000 
7 p.m. “ 158,000 | 127,000] 147,000] 142,000 74,000 | 72,000 
8 p.m, + — 142,000 | 142,000} 134,000 68 ,c0O | 
9p.m. os 130,000 | 130,000} 133,000] 123,000 71,000 
10 p.m. e 110,000| 120,000] 122,000! 108,000 | 91,000 
Ir p.m. - 85,000 90,000 98,000 82,000} 88,090 
12 midnight ,, 42,000 29,000 42,009 29,000 | 27,000 
ram. er 23,000 20,000 26,000 30,000 | 22,000 | 
2a.m. a 22,000 16,000 27,000 24,000 | 18,000 | 
3 a.m. 99 15,000 | 27,000 30,000 32,000 | 22,000 
4 a.m, ” 21,000 22,000 19,000 24,000 | 15,000} 
5 a.m. 99 25,000| 21,000 33,000 22,000 | 25,000 | 
6 a.m. és 40,000 | 38,000 37,000 39,000 | 40,000 | 
| 
DOP « « 6 906,000 [t,384,000 1,343,000 |1,293,000 |#:156,000 
Night. . . 817,000 | 782,000 866,000 | 789,000 | 561,000 | 
Total . . . |1,723,000 |2,166,000 |2,209,000 '2,082,000 1,717,000 | 
| | 











Note that on June 21, 1919—a hot summer day—maximum and 
minimum temperatures (76° to 54°), the output from 12 to 1 p.m. 
was at the rate of 5,100,000 c.ft. per day, and for the three dinner 
hours, 11 to 2 p.m., at the rate of 4 millions per day. Can one 
wonder if a system designed to carry a maximum of 3 millions 
per day, and barely equal to that, should show weak spots when 
asked to deal with gas at the rate of 5 millions per day. This 
extraordinary feature is thrown more clearly into focus by the 
fact that in January, 1909, only ten years ago, the average for 
these hours was at the rate of 1,600,000 per day. The moral of 
this abnormal expansion is never design any modern distribution 
systems until you have ascertained the greatest hourly output. 

I have deliberately avoided, where unessential, long columns 
of figures, or any detail matter that could confuse the points 
made, and have made brevity my aim. 

STEAMING RETORTS. 

In regard to the steaming of retorts, this is an extremely wide 
subject; and until I have had more experience of the matter, I 
dare not say whether the manufacture of 30,000 c.ft. of gas per 
ton of 350 B.Th.U.is a paying proposition, more especially where 
it has to be brought up to 480 B.Th.U. before distribution. It is 
certain our verticals (with barely adequate heats normally) will 
not stand any treatment that tends to minimize the heats. But I 
may have something to report at a future meeting on this question. 

THE MANAGER’S PosITION. 


The post-war gas manager, aged beyond his years by the in- 
creasing strain of the sad and anxious fifty months of warfare, 
has now to turn his attention to many problems of an exceedingly 
difficult nature, such as I have briefly outlined. He must be an 
expert in gas making, engineering, building, electricity, hydraulics, 
air compression, chemistry, steam, water-softening, petrol engines, 
heat, light, power, conveying machinery, and he must be a good 
draughtsman, geometrician, and surveyor. It is no wonder, then, 
he is rarely offered less than £150 per annum, though attempts 
have been recently made to get down to this figure. 

THE ASSISTANT. 


Adequate supervision pays for itself over and over again; and 
the gas manager cannot do justice to the future if he is worried 
to distraction by the present. I hold that over-supervision is a 
less expensive mistake than its reverse, and where a works is large 
enough to accommodate assistants almost as capable as is the 
manager himself, the wise course is to pay the highest price and 
have the best assistance possible. I go further than this; for I 
believe that it would pay the largest companies to employ a first- 
class gas engineer as a “ thinker ’—to have no routine work what- 
ever, but just to scheme and devise economic plans for working 
and for the future. It may be argued that they do so provide 
in the engineer and manager; but I have not so far met the 
manager of a large works whose time is not fully occupied with 
turning out the gas for the day, and who has not the greatest 
difficulty in devising extensive future developments owing to the 
pressure of the present post-war anxieties. 


I have to thank Mr. Frank Prentice, the Engineer and Manager 
of our Company, for his assistance, advice, and access to neces- 
sary figures, &c., not to mention the 18 years of my business life, 
which he has so kindly and thoughtfully controlled. If all pupils 
had the same consideration and friendliness that I have had from 
all my superiors at Ipswich, the world would be a much more 
pleasant place for “ budding gas managers.” 
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OFFICE ORGANIZATION. 


By W. C. Jackson, of Neath. 


cA Paper read before the Wales and Monmouthshire District 
Institution of Gas Engineers and Managers, Sept. 24.] 


While it is very essential that technical matters pertaining to 
the manufacture and distribution of the commodities we have to 
sell should hold first place in our meetings and discussions, it is 
also, I consider, very wise that we should, upon occasion, take up 
such a subject as the organization of our office work. By doing 
so, our minds are kept from running into grooves and channels of 
pure technical thought, and diverted on to the commercial and 
business aspects of our many-sided business. 


All the large modern highly-organized businesses are charac- 
terized by the great exercise of plan and forethought, which 
has been brought to bear upon every detail of their operations, 
including to a very marked degree their office organization. The 
executive heads of these firms have fully realized that, without 
a thoroughly organized and capable office staff, their business 
can never attain to its fullest success. Right in the forefront of 
successful organization stands the absolute necessity for definite 
detailing of the duties of staff members; so that overlapping of 
authority, differences of opinion as to responsibility for carrying 
out certain work, &c., are entirely eliminated. Incidentally, this 





definite detailing of duties saves the manager much valuable time, 


office, these divisions would naturally fall into, and include, the 
following : 


(1) Purchasing Department, for the handling of records of 
quotations for material, following up purchase orders, 
keeping stock records, &c. 

(2) Order Department, for the handling of all orders from con- 
sumers as they are turned in from the show-rooms, can- 
vassers, or customers direct, and all records kept of same 
until the transactions reach the accounting department. 

(3) Sales Department.—This would deai with the clerical work of 
handling records of sales of apparatus, rental of gas, &c. 

(4) Collections Department.—This would deal with the collection 
of gas accounts, fittings accounts, residual accounts, and 
all other moneys. 

(5) Accounting Department.—This would deal with the book 
records of all transactions with persons who have money 
relations with the undertaking, the handling of money, the 
general ledger work, &c. 

(6) Correspondence Department.—This would deal with the hand- 
ling and sorting out of correspondence for the different 
departments, filing of letters, &c. 

(7) Manufacturing Records Department.—This would deal with 
the records of manufacture, and analyzing-out of all work- 
ing costs, &c. 


It is almost impossible, in opening a discussion, to deal in detail 
with these different individual departments; but a general survey 
of the routine methods, as developed at Neath, may provoke other 
members into giving the meeting their views of office organization, 
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as he is kept clear from petty interruptions upon small and trivial 
matters which could equally as well be dealt with by some junior 
member of his staff. 

In this connection, I personally favour the drafting-out of a 
chart whereby the position the staff members hold in relation 
to the manager, secretary, chief clerk, accountant, &c., is shown. 
Such a chart [reproduced], hung in the office, enables every staff 
member to know exactly to whom he is to go for getting certain 
matters settled; and thereby the office wheels are kept running 
much more smoothly. The chart is suitable for a medium-sized 
gas-works ; and upon inspecting it, you will all readily see how 
the lines of communication run back to the manager—in some 
cases direct, in others only through the departmental head. This 
pyramid of subordinate authority keeps the manager above the 
routine, and in command—giving him the necessary freedom to 
decide policies and to plan ahead for future work. 

To get the best from any office staff, it is very essential that 
they should be working in a well-ventilated office, with proper 
provision made for ample lighting of their desks, heating of the 
office in cold weather, and desk or table, with sitting accommoda- 
tion, designed to enable the clerk to carry out his work with as 
little fatigue of body and eye as is humanly possible. A little 
scientific forethought in these matters helps very materially to 
increase production. 

Office work divides itself into two general categories—first, 
that relating to accounts, second, that having to do with the mere 
forwarding of business transactions. As modern business has 
developed, this work has come to be divided into specialized 
parts, which, in large offices, become sub-departments, and over 
each of which are set departmental heads. In a gas-works 
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and so be of benefit to many who, like myself, are always looking 
out for any improved methods of carrying on one’s business. 


PuRCHASING DEPARTMENT. 


All purchases are made direct by the manager ; official orders 
being given out in each particular case. These order forms are 
in triplicate. The top sheet is sent forward to the firm receiving 
the order; one copy being filed in the manager’s order file, and 
one copy passed on to the stores clerk. This keeps this clerk 
conversant with all purchases made, and he is thereby much 
more able to check incoming goods. Where quotations are dealt 
with, these are passed on to the chief clerk, who sets out the 
prices quoted in tabular form, and, after completion, returns the 
quotations and the tabulated prices to the manager for him to 
deal with. 

ORDER DEPARTMENT. 

This is under the charge of the rental clerk, whose duty it is to 
see that all orders as they are received are immediately entered 
into the complaint book. Orders are received in many different 
ways—namely, from show-rooms, collectors, outside foremen, and 
by letter. I have, however, found it advisable to make one man 
responsible for the entering up of these into the complaint book. 
The complaint book is on the carbon duplicate system, and is 
made up with the top sheet giving a permanent record, and the 
carbon undersheet in card form, perforated to allow of these 
cards being torn off by the fitters’ foreman for handing out to the 
fitters. The permanent records are inspected by the manager 
weekly. It is therefore impossible for any job to be overlooked. 

SaLEs DEPARTMENT. 
This is in the charge of the chief clerk ; but the work is actually 
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carried out by the rental clerk and the show-rooms and fittings’ 
clerk. All apparatus sold is recorded as fittings, and the items 
are posted into the rental from the invoice book, after this has 
been made out. This provides a check on the totals, as quarterly 
summaries have to agree between the rental fittings column, in- 
voice book, and time-sheets day book. Our time sheets are so 
arranged as to also take the place of a day book; and these are 
filed as such each day. The invoice book is on the carbon dupli- 
cate system; each page containing eight invoices, the under page 
suitably lined to enable the carrying forward of the daily totals. 


CoLLEcTions DEPARTMENT. 


This is in the charge of the manager, to whom the collectors, 
both ordinary and slot, report. All monies are handed direct to the 
chief clerk, who does the actual checking of the money received 
against the receipts given. Customers’ receipt books are all on the 
carbou duplicate system. Two sets are kept going; one set out and 
one set in, on alternate days. This method affords every opportu- 
nity for efficient checking, as the practice is to enter up the collec- 
tors’ and the office receipts into the receipts voucher book the day 
after giving out the receipts, at the same time carefully check- 
ing the amounts and totals. From the receipt voucher book the 
rental clerk takes his figures for posting to the credit of consumers 
in his rental. In no case do the collectors have access to the 
receipt voucher book or rental. Theslot money receipt books are 
checked the following day against the slot cards to see that they 
agree; the cash in each case being checked against the recorded 
gas consumptions as shown on the card. Residual cash sales are 
made by ticket. The face value of these is checked against the 
cash handed in by the weigh clerk ; the next ticket on the roll being 
initialled every evening by the senior clerk. 


ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT. 


This is under the charge of the chief clerk, who personally deals 
with the more important books, such as nominal ledger, personal 
ledger, expenditure journal, cash-book, &c. The method of deal- 
ing with moneys for the bank is perhaps worth mentioning. The 
daily totals of the cash takings of the ordinary collectors, slot 
collectors, show-rooms, office, coke office, &c., are, after being 
carefully checked against the receipt books, posted by the chief 
clerk into a book called the rough cash book—each total being 
put in its respective column. The total of these is brought 
forward into the actual banking column. This book, along with 
the paying-in bank slip, and the cheques for signature, are brought 
before the manager each morning, which gives him an oppor- 
tunity of noting the totals of the monies received, and also of 
comparing the total of these against the banking slip; so that he 
is quite sure of the money being actually banked. The bank pass 
books are sent to the bank each Friday morning for entering up, 
and are received on Saturday by the manager, who thus has a 
further opportunity of checking the amounts actually banked day 
by day. 

CORRESPONDENCE DEPARTMENT. 


The manager deals personally with all correspondence, allo- 
cating the incoming mail to the different departments, such as 
complaints, collections, sales, or accounts, and hands these to the 
different staff members in charge of these sections, with definite 
verbal instructions as to what is required. All reports back to 
the manager upon any matter raised in this correspondence has 
to be confirmed in writing ; small carbon duplicate books being 
used by staff members for this purpose. From these reports, 
the manager is able to dictate his replies with confidence, as 
subordinates will generally make sure of any matter being correct 
before attaching their signature to them. All letters sent out are 
typed, and a duplicate copy retained for filing; the filing being 
done in cabinets fitted with vertical divisions. 


MANUFACTURING RECORDS DEPARTMENT. 


The manager is in charge of this department; but the books 
and the work of analyzing out costs of production, &c., is carried 
out partly by the assistant and partly by the chief clerk. Daily 
records are made of the gas produced, settings in use, &c., and 
weekly records are got out giving the actual make of gas per ton, 
average make per man, make of tar, sulphate, &c., per ton, and 
the gross and net costs of production. Here, again, all reports 
bearing upon working costs, chemical tests, condition of works, 
&c., are made out on carbon duplicate books, so that each sub- 
ordinate has a complete record of the reports he has handed to 
the manager. 

This, in general, is the system brought about at Neath, after 
considerable planning and forethought, and is certainly enabling 
the work to be carried on in a very smooth manner. There are 
many other matters that could have been mentioned-—details of 
many of the account books, method of filing correspondence, 
modern card methods of dealing with work, &c.—but I trust that 
the little bit of ground I have been able to go over will open-out 
a discussion which may be beneficial to every one of us. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. T. H. Hazect (Newport) said Mr. Jackson had given them a 
thoroughly satisfactory explanation of all the systems to which he had 
referred. As to methods of collecting and dealing with the coppers 
from prepayment meters, there were all sorts of ways one knew of that 
had been resorted to for gathering in the money and passing it finally 
on to the bank. One remembered seeing in the Technical Press an 
advertisement of a machine for counting and packing these coppers ; 





but he thought this was now pretty well obsolete. The human fingers 
were much more nimble and much more accurate; and the result of 
the human way of doing it was altogether more satisfactory. No doubt 
the Newport system was the general one adopted at the present time. 
They sent out a cart for the purpose of meeting the men who were 
emptying the meters in a certain district. After these men had got as 
much as they found they could carry, they went to an agreed centre, 
where the cart was waiting, relieved themselves of the money, and went 
back to finish the district. There was a junior with the responsible 
man. One counted the money, while the other looked at the meter ; 
and they saw that the two corresponded. Then they entered the quan- 
tity of gas consumed and the amount of money collected on cards pro- 
vided ; and on the spot they filled up the 5s. paper bags. These were 
then placed in one pound bags; and when as many as five were got 
together they were placed in canvas bags. In this way, they were 
brought into the office; and at the office the clerk in charge for dealing 
with this money went through every separate card, checked the total, 
and the money was left over for banking every two days. They paid 
into the bank about 25 tons of coppers every quarter. This took a lot 
of dealing with ; and they found they could not let the money go longer 
than two days at a time without paying it in. Luckily they secured it 
before the war commenced, or they would not have been able to get 
hold of an adding machine. This was a most admirable way of saving 
labour. They just put the number of the account, the quantity of gas 
consumed, the amount of money, and so on, all typed from the machine ; 
and when the bottom of the foolscap sheet was reached, one merely 
pulled a lever and the total was shown. This total was carried for- 
ward until the end of the day’s work was reached, when the gross total 
appeared. The sheet was then filed away. The matter of filing was 
very important. One of the chief difficulties they had had to deal with 
was the immense accumulation of papers of all sorts and sizes. It was 
hard to keep them all distinct, and to know from a single word just 
where to look to get the paper that might be required at the time. 
There was no way of doing this but by filing; and it was very desir- 
able that a good system of filing should be adopted in every case. 

Mr. J. E. KENSHOLE (Merthyr Tydfil) thought the subject dealt with 
in the paper was one which in many instances had not had quite the 
amount of attention that it deserved. No doubt in offices there was 
frequently a lot of useless labour. Not only was it useless, but it ap- 
peared to him that the more entries there were made on any particular 
subject the more chances were there of errors creeping in. He gathered 
that the author was eliminating all that was possible, and worked upon 
original entries. He himself adopted this method some time go. But 
he was rather surprised to hear Mr. Jackson mention the voucher folio. 
This was a system they at one time had in operation at Merthyr; but 
they found there was too great a chance of errors creeping in, with 
items originally entered in the receipt-book, and from the voucher into 
the rental. They therefore did away with the voucher book, and took 
the original entry from the receipt book, and posted directly into the 
rental—folioing the counterfoil of the receipt in the receipt-book. 

Mr. F, SHEWRING (Pontardawe) said that some few years ago he 
commenced a card system for keeping a record of the services and 
mains on the district, and also the syphons, &c. He was only able to 
put the idea into practice a short time before leaving the place. He 
had acard for each house where they had a service, showing when 
the service was laid, what type of service it was, the depth of the main, 
the distance of the main from the curb, the side of the street, and 
other particulars. Such asystem had to be built-up gradually, because 
the necessary records were not always available. In the planning of 
mains on a map, the size was so small that one could give very little 
detail; and the card system was an excellent way of keeping in touch 
with the distribution department. He thought when considering any 
matter of this kind it was advisable to get in touch with specialists. 
Systems could then be adapted to meet particular needs. Another 
method had come to his notice a few years ago of dealing with per- 
sonal matters that a manager had to attend to himself. It was known 
as the “ brain-box,” and was so arranged that by its aid, without having 
a diary, the manager would daily have before him any matter that had 
to be dealt with. Those who adopted this system would find it very 
helpful. 

Mr. J. Mocrorp (Briton Ferry) said that the system outlined by the 
author would be of more use to a large concern than it would be toa 
small one; and the majority of the members were connected with 
very small undertakings. His own works was a small one; and so he 
had not a very big staff. He therefore had to cut the work down as 
far as possible, and avoid any redundancy. They hada carbon dupli- 
cate system; and it had to fit in with the requirements of the Local 
Government Board—the final arbiter in the matter being the District 
Auditor. The system was laid down; and they had to keep pretty 
closely to it. The slot collections in his district comprised practically 
all the office work ; the great majority of the consumers having pre- 
payment meters. The system they adopted was somewhat similar to 
that which had been described by Mr. Hazell; but he employed the 
‘‘ obsolete ” machine to which that gentleman had referred, and found 
it very useful indeed. They sent out two men—a responsible man and 
a junior, They worked together ; and about the middle of the morn- 
ing and the middle of the afternoon he sent another man to relieve 
them of the heavy coppers. They used a carbon duplicate receipt- 
book, in which they entered full particulars of the meter-readings; and 
they checked the money on the consumer's premises, and put it into 
one bag. Then it was brought back to the office, and he (the speaker) 
as a rule had to see that it agreed with the receipts. This he did with 
the coin-counting machine to which Mr. Hazell had alluded. He had 
had it in use for ten or twelve years; and, with a few repairs, it was 
now going as well asever. The advantage of it was that it did away 
with the brain work. One threw the coppers on to the slide, and they 
ran into recesses. When therecesses were full, there was 5s. worth of 
coppers. It was absolutely accurate. The manager was usually the 
office staff, and had to attend to complaints and callers of all kinds, 
and at the same time carry on his work. The coppers were dropped 
from the machine into 5s. bags ; and these were sent to the bank daily. 
They were simply thrown on to the floor of the bank; and the bank 
always accepted them, There was never a complaint of any in- 
accuracy at all. He did not know whether any other method would 
to a greater extent relieve the manager of a small works; but he had 
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found this system to work perfectly for a number of years, and to his 
mind it was the best where the staff was very limited. 

Mr. J. Ross (Chepstow) remarked that what was adaptable to one 
works was not adaptable to another ; and as in his own case he was 
practically the complete staff, the system outlined by the author 
would not apply to him. He thought that possibly there might have 
been a little more notice taken of the sales department. This was 
where they ought to concentrate their energy. There was no use 
making an article, unless they could sell it. They must push their 
sales. There was often far too much money spent over office work ; 
and the manager had very little control over this, But if they could 
simplify their methods and get a thoroughly good sales department for 
small undertakings, it would be very beneficial. 

Mr, Jackson, replying to the discussion, said that with regard to 
prepayment meters they had what he regarded as a very good system 
at Neath. They arranged, as was done at Newport, to send a boy out 
with atruck. This truck was locked; and the slot-collector had one 
key, while the other was kept in the office. The money was made up 
into ros, bags, then put into £5 bags, and brought back to the office 
with the truck locked. It was then put into the safe until the slot- 
collectors returned. As to checking the money, he secured a weight 
which coincided with ros. worth of coppers. Anything above this they 
passed immediately ; anything slightly below the collector whose initials 
were on the bag had to check with the clerk who received it. Since adopt- 
ing this plan, they had had no trouble with the bank and no trouble with 
the collectors, As to what Mr. Kenshole had said, his own feelings were 
much in favour of eliminating surplus books ; but he was always afraid 
of the personal element. If they made the receipt-book the final book, 
and the man carrying it had an accident, and the book was lost, where 
would they be? This was why he liked to have a permanent record 
as well. The system which had been brought into operation at Neath 
was really fitted for a much larger works. In the case of smaller 
works, they could see whether it was not possible to make those who 
were employed do a little more executive work. He did not believe in 
the manager being up to his eyes in managerial work. He could not 
do the best for his undertaking in such circumstances. 








A Gas Machine for Wrapping Bread. 


According to “‘ Gas Logic,” the organ of the Consolidated Gas 
Company of New York, one of the largest bakeries in the city 
turns out sixty loaves of bread, weighing 14 lbs. each, every 
minute, or 3600 in an hour. These loaves are wrapped in germ- 
proof waxed paper, sealed both ends, and uncovered only by 
tearing the paper. This wrapping and sealing of the bread is 
the work of a new gas machine. Before its invention, a small 
hand device was used, the capacity of which, if worked at top speed, 
was limited to six loaves of bread a minute, or one-tenth that of the 
modern gas-machine. The hand device required the labour of 
girls to wrap the loaves before they were fed to it to be sealed, 
The gas-machine needs one man to feed the bread, and another 
to pack it as it comes out, wrapped—one loaf every second— 
ready for the market. The operation of wrapping and sealing 
is performed by an automatic feeder, which carries the bread 
down a slide over a roll of waxed paper fastened under the 
machine; a gas hot-plate which seals the ends of the loaf by 
melting the wax from the paper ; and areverse-moving belt which 
cools the heated ends as the loaf passes on down the shoot 
after going over the hot-plate. The man who feeds the bread, 
first lights the gas under the hot-plate, and then sets his machine 
in action. He passes the loaves down the slide, whence they are 
automatically conveyed over the wax-paper. The paper used 
for the wrapping is waxed before it reaches the bakery by a pro- 
cess involving the use of gas. 


i 
i 


Location of Gas Plants. 


Mr. L. W. Alwyn-Schmidt, writing in the “ American Gas Engi- 
neering Journal,” points out that the local effectiveness and 
financial prosperity of a gas enterprise are decided practically 
entirely by its location. Owing to the peculiar character of gas, 
the transmission of the service plays a large part in its effective 
execution. This is why location is so important a factor in the 
the life of gas plant. The mains represent a considerable part 
of the investment in the enterprise; but the length of the pipe- 
line has little to do as a rule with the charge for gas. This is 
regulated by the application of a flat-rate, which is the same for 
the consumer at a hundred yard distance from the generating 
plant as for the one living a thousand yards away. While this 
may be correct in principle for such public utilities as gas and 
electric light, it remains, he says, nevertheless faulty commer- 
cially. It overcharges the consumer in near proximity to the 
manufacturing plant, in favour of the one at the other end of the 
distribution line. It can hardly be corrected, though it is the 
cause of much of the financial trouble of many gas companies in 
America. There are two methods by which one can attack the 
problem of a gas undertaking whose consumption has developed 
away from the gas-works. One is to raise the price of gas so as 
to compensate for higher distribution costs; and the second is to 
remove the manufacturing plant to a more suitable spot near the 
principal new distribution centre. The first step has been tried, 
sometimes with disastrous results to the prosperity of the gas 
company ; and under present financial conditions, the second 
solution seems to be equally impossible to carry into effect. 
Nevertheless, this matter of relocation will, he thinks, in the very 
near future become an urgent necessity in the case of many gas 


plants in America; and it has to be considered therefore in its 
economic aspects. 








THE LINACRE WORKS OF THE LIVERPOOL GAS 
COMPANY. 


Constructional Details. 

In connection with the visit—reported in the “ JournaL” for 
Sept. 9, p. 560—of the members of the Manchester and District 
Junior Gas Association to the Linacre works of the Liverpool 
Gas Company, the following particulars as to the plant inspected 
will be of interest. 

LinacRE Works. 


The Linacre works of the Liverpool Gas Company cover an 
area of 23 acres, and consist of three coal-gas plants—the North 
works, South-East works, and Experimental works—also an oil- 
gas plant. The total capacities are: North works, 4,800,coo c.ft. 
per day ; South-East works, 8,000,000 c.ft. per day ; the Experi- 
mental works, 163,000 c.ft. per day; and the oil-gas plant, 
9,000,000 c.ft. per day. This gives an approximate total cap- 
acity of 22,000,000 c.ft. per day. 

The facilities for receiving and discharging coal are: A railway 
and canal at the North works, and a canal at the South-East 
works. Stock can, however, be moved from point to point by 
motor or cart along the works streets. The railway is a branch, 
at high level, of the Midland Railway Company’s line to the 
Alexandra Dock. Coal is received in bottom-door wagons, and 
discharged either into shoots leading to the coal breakers, or to 
carts or motors, as may be desired. On the canal which bounds 
the works on the east and south sides barges are discharged by 
travelling jib cranes, all steam driven, with 15 cwt. Priestman 
single-chain grabs. Three of these cranes run on an elevated 
craneway at the South-East works; a fourth is a portable crane, 
mounted on rails; while a fifth is fixed on a pier at the North 
works. Each crane is capable of handling 16 tons per hour, and 
discharges into auto-weighers over crushers, through which the 
coal passes, and whence it is elevated to the hoppers. 

At the North works there are three retort-houses, set parallel 
to the canal. The first house consists of twelve beds of eight 
through retorts, Q section, 24 in. by 18 in. by 22 ft. long; each re- 
tort having two 7 in. ascension pipes connected to hydraulic mains 
of ample section. The maximum charge is 18 cwt.; the duration 
of charge twelve hours; the men working in two eight-hour shifts. 
The second, or middle house, contains twelve beds of six through 
retorts, Q section, 22 in. by 16 in. by 18 ft. long; each retort 
having one 8 in. ascension-pipe. The charge is 12 cwt. for twelve 
hours; two shifts of eight hours being worked as before, but at 
times which do not coincide with those of the first house. The 
third setting is at present being reconstructed, and will be sub- 
stantially the same as the first. All the retorts are heated by 
regenerative furnaces at one side, with the main flue under the 
centre of the bench. 

The settings in the first and third houses are charged by 
Fiddes-Aldridge electric machines, fed from continuous over- 
head hoppers; and the coke is discharged into De Brouwer hot- 
coke conveyers, which deliver it under water sprays, to end 
hoppers, from which it is drawn into bottom-opening trucks on a 
light railway. Thence it is led to the oil-gas works’ bunkers 
by means of a travelling steam jig-crane with tipping gear, or, 
alternatively in the case of the third house, to self-tipping skips 
of a Temperley transporter, from which it goes either into the 
oil-gas plant bunkers, to the coke wagons, or to stock—according 
to requirements. The retorts in the second or middle house are 
charged by means of Arrol-Foulis hydraulic stoking machines, 
taking 5 tons of coal at a time from fixed hoppers at one end of 
the retort-house. The coke is discharged by a Williams and 
M‘Phee’s discharger into self-tipping skips, which are wheeled 
under sprinklers for quenching; and it is then disposed of by the 
Temperley transporter. ; 

The experimental works is used for testing 100-ton lots of coal. 
It has four beds of six single retorts, Q section, 22 in. by 16in. by 
to ft. long, hand charged; and, when testing, the make of gas 
goes through separate condensers, exhauster, tower scrubbers, 
washers, purifiers, meter, &c., to the test holder; so that all data 
necessary regarding tar, ammonia, calorific value, &c., are ob- 
tained. But ordinarily the gas joins the main stream of the North 
works gas and passes through six sets of atmospheric pipe-con- 
densers, two “Cyclone” tar extractors, and six tower scrubbers 
in two series of three. 

Three of Bryan Donkin’s 200,000 c.ft. per hour exhausters— 
two-bladed, steam-driven, and one of which is a spare—are used 
to propel the gas through two Standard rotary washer-scrubbers, 
to two sets of purifiers, charged with oxide. There is one set of 
four purifiers, water-luted, having hydraulic valves (and each box 
measuring 50 ft. by 30 ft. by 5 ft. 6 in.) elevated and housed; 
while the other set of four is built outside—the boxes measuring 
46 ft. by 32 ft. 6 in. by 5 ft. 6 in. each, corstructed without lutes, 
and fitted with Weck’s centre-valve on 30-in. connections. 

After leaving the purifiers, the gas passes through four wet 
station meters in parallel; two meters being of 65,000 c.ft. and 
two of 50,000 c.ft. per hour capacity, to a 42 in. mixing main 
leading to the inlet of the gasholders, 

The South-East works contains two retort-houses, Nos. 1 
and 2. There are sixteen beds of eight Glover-West continuous 
vertical retorts, in two sections of eight beds each in No.1 house. 





The coke from these retorts is removed in self-tipping skips by 
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telpher, and is discharged either into screens and hoppers, or else 
to stock in the yard. The installation is designed to carbonize 
400 tons of coal per day. No. 2 house contains twenty-nine beds 
of six horizontal Q section retorts, 23 in. by 16 in. by 20 ft. long, 
with one 8-in. ascension pipe to each retort. The charges are 
to cwt., and the duration eight hours; the men working three 
eight-hour shifts. The beds are arranged in four benches of 
eight, eight, five, and eight beds respectively ; the hydraulic main 
on the first, second, and fourth benches being in two sections. 
These retorts are charged by Fiddes-Aldridge machines; the 
coke being received into self-tipping skips, and removed by telpher 
to quenching tanks—thence to crusher, screens, and bunkers, or 
else direct to the heap in the yard. 

The coal to No. 1 retort-house is received from a grab over an 
auto-weigher into either one (or both) of two coal breakers of 
30 tons per hour capacity, driven by a 27 H.P. gas-engine or by 
one of 35 H.P. recently added. 

Gravity bucket conveyors deliver the coal into bunkers over the 
retorts along the top of the house; the capacity of the whole 
length of bunkers being 600 tons. 

The coal-breaker at No.2 retort-house has a capacity of 40 tons 
per hour, and is driven by an electric motor of 20 B.u.p. The 
coal is raised by an 18-in. bucket elevator and passed along by a 
24-in. push-plate conveyor, extending up to the middle of the 
house, and fitted with sliding doors for distributing the coal in 
the bunkers. A Babcock and Wilcox tray conveyor takes the 
coal from the end of the push-plate conveyor and feeds the 
second half of the house—suitable tipping gear being mounted to 
deposit the coal where required. These bunkers are continuous, 
and have a capacity of 500 tons. Each bench of retorts in the 
South-East works has its retort-house governor; so that a good 
working pull of about 3 in. at the exhauster can be maintained. 
Each section is balanced separately. 

The gas from the South-East works, after passing through two 
water-cooled condensers, is drawn through eight sets of atmo- 
spheric condensers by three of Allen’s two-bladed, steam-driven 
exhausters—one having a capacity of 160,000 c.ft. and two of 
110,000 c.ft. per hour ; thence to three Livesey washers and three 
rotary Standard washer-scrubbers—one of 3 million c.ft. and 
two of 2 millions capacity per day. These latter are generally 
used for cyanogen extraction by the Davis-Neill process ; liquor 
containing sulphide of iron being circulated through them instead 
of passing in water in the usual way. Finally two Standard 
centrifugal washers are used to remove the remaining ammonia ; 
and the gas passes along a 30-in. main to the purifying system. 

This consists of twelve elevated boxes, with connections above 
ground. Two sets of four water-lute purifiers (having hydraulic 
valves and boxes) of 36 ft. by 23 ft. by 6 ft. 3 in. are housed; the 
other set of four being outside, with slated roof. Each box mea- 
sures 46 ft. by 32 ft. 6 in. by 5 ft.6 in. The outside purifiers are 
luteless, and have Weck’s valves on a 30 in. main. All the puri- 
fiers are charged with oxide of iron; hurdle grids being in use. 
The gas passes downwards. Two catch boxes, 39 ft. by 25 ft. by 
6 ft. 3 in., having water lutes and being charged with oxide, are 
set on the ground outside. 

The gas is measured by three meters—two 125,000 c.ft. wet 
meters and one Thorp’s “ Rotary” 100,000 c.ft. per hour meter. 
The latter is in the open, on its way to the 42 in. mixing-main 
before mentioned. 

There is storage accommodation about the works for about 
50,000 tons of coal and 20,000 tons of coke and breeze. 

The oil-gas plant comprises nine sets of Humphreys and Glas- 
gow’s double superheater plant, having a total capacity of about 
12 million c.ft. of carburetted gas of 16 c.p. But working blue 
reduces this by about 30 p.ct.; so that 9 millions per day is about 
the quantity under present conditions, when oil is only used on one 
or two sets. The old house includes four sets with g ft. 6 in. 
generators and two sets with 8 ft. 6 in. generators—one of the 
latter being fitted with an auto-cleaning roller grate. The new 
house has three sets with g ft. 6 in. generators fitted with roller 
grates, which are operated by hydraulic motors. In these sec- 
tions, the scrubber has been dispensed with. The steam pressure 
is 110 lbs. per sq. in.; the blast pressure, 18 in.; the cycle six 
minutes run and three minutes blow; down runs, as required; 
clinkering, every four hours. A dust interceptor on each set be- 
tween the generator and the carburettor prevents coke dust and 
ashes from entering the fixing chambers; while safety interlock- 
ing gear, air-blast, steam meters, and electrical pyrometers are 
also fitted. The coke, as received in the hoppers at the end of 
each house—either from the light railway coke cranes or the 
transporter—is charged by means of bogies into the generators in 
quantities of 6to 10 cwt. The necessary steam is supplied by nine 
Babcock and Wilcox water-tube boilers, each of about 1827 sq. ft. 
of heating surface. 

The blast is from two No. 10 Sturtevant blowers, belt-driven 
from Bellis and Morcom’s high-speed engines. The two houses 
can be separated when on winter load; and a 55 u.P. turbine- 
driven fan used for the new section, in order to avoid loss of pres- 
sure through too many sets blowing atonce. Nine primary water- 
tube condensers easily reduce the temperature of the gas made to 
about 95° Fahr., after which, six sets of air-condensers lower it 
to atmospheric, or 55° in winter, at which temperature the gas is 
—— through two filter boxes, each 1o ft. square and 5 ft. deep, 

oaded with graded clinker, first coarse in the bottom, then finer 
at the top. 


oil-storage tanks, into which oil can be received either by rail or 
barge, have a capacity of 4700 tons. In the machinery house are 
the usual oil, tar, liquor, and boiler-feed pumps, with sunken 
settling tanks and overhead storage cisterns for tar and water 
close by. 

Three pairs of Donkin exhausters—one pair 120,000 c.ft. (four- 
blade), one pair 100,000 c.ft. and one pair 80,000 c.ft. per hour 
each end, all steam driven—propel the gas to the purifiers, on the 
way to which it passes through a battery of three Pelouze and 
Audouin and one Carter’s ‘‘ Hurricane” tar extractors, where the 
last traces of the tar-fog are removed. There are eight purifiers 
in three sets, all elevated. Two sets of three are water-lute, with 
hydraulic valves, housed, with 30-in. mains. They measure each 
52 ft. by 26 ft. by 5 ft.6in. The remaining set of two luteless 
boxes are 48 ft. by 34 ft. 6 in. by 5 ft. 6 in., served by a modifica- 
tion of the Weck’s valve. These are in the open, except for the 
corrugated iron roof. Oxide only is used for oil-gas purification ; 
and it is all sold (when spent) without difficulty. The gas is mea- 
sured in astation meter of a capacity of 175,000 c.ft. per hour, and 
a “ Thomas” electric meter, installed by Messrs. Humphreys and 
Glasgow. . 

The latter meter, although having a capacity of 600,000 c.ft. per 
hour, is scarcely larger than the 24-in. main into which it is in- 
serted. Gas is heated, through a fixed and constant range, by 
means of an electric heater in passing. If the specific heat of the 
gas is constant, the quantity of heat (and therefore power) thus 
introduced is a measure of the gas flow. This energy is measured 
by a watt-meter, calibrated to read directly in cubic feet instead 
of electric units. The means of regulating the temperature diffe- 
rence is by using two electrical thermometers, one before and one 
after the heating, each connected to a delicate galvanometer. The 
needle of this is in balance when the thermometers are of equal 
resistance; the second being (say) 2° Fahr. warmer than the first. 
Any tendency for the temperature to change, owing to variation 
in the gas flow, upsets the balance, and the deflection of the 
galvanometer needle is utilized to operate a rheostat regulating 
the current supplied to the heater. A small motor, about 4 u.P., 
supplies movement and generates low-pressure current (about 50 
volts) in the dynamo for the heater, so that by an arrangement of 
gearing with pawls operated by magnets energized more or less 
according to the position of the galvanometer needles, the rheo- 
stat is regulated automatically. 

The stream of oil gas now enters the 42 in. mixing main, from 
which the combined stream of mixed gas, representing the works 
total make, can be distributed as desired between the two sets of 
gasholders—Nos. 1 and 2, or Nos. 5, 6, 7,and 8. The storage 
holders, eight in all, have a combined capacity of 9g million c.ft. 
of gas, some proportion of which is delivered directly through 
balanced-governors to the six main districts at the north end 
of Liverpool—including Bootle, Walton, Seaforth, and Waterloo. 
The remainder is pumped to the Athol Street and Eccles Street 
works, and (when required) through Athol Street to Garston, for 
aiding the south-end through a high-pressure trunk or messenger 
main, by means of four pairs of Gwynne-Beale exhausters, two 
bladed, of 63,000 c.ft. per hour capacity. Normally, the engines 
are made to pump gas into a weighted holder (No. 3), throwing 
10 in. back-pressure, which is in communication with the mes- 
senger main from which the town works takes supplies. But if 
there is a shortage in the town, or during the maximum pressures 
period in winter, the gasholder is shut off and higher pressures up 
to 24 in. or more are used. No. 4 holder is the test holder, but 
is also available for storage and delivery. 

The electric power for the operation of the various plants is 
direct-current of 220 volts, and is generated on the works. The 
power house contains three dynamos of 40} kw. capacity, direct- 
coupled by flexible couplings to three 60 B.H.P. gas-engines and 
two dynamos of 52'8 kw. coupled totwo 80 B.H.P.engines. Nearly 
forty electric motors (20 B.H.P. down to 4 B.H.P.) are in use. 

A complete plant for the extraction of benzol and toluol and 
their recovery was installed during the early stages of the war 
for treating the North works coal gas; but it is not now in 
operation. The most recent developments at Linacre include the 
erection of a Simon-Carvés sulphate of ammonia plant, capable 
of dealing with the whole of the ammoniacal liquor produced by 
the Company, and of making 25 tons of salt per day, with three 
Taylor saturators. 

One of Yeadon’s briquetting machines was erected during the 
war, to deal with coke breeze and pitch. It has a capacity of 
3 tons an hour. The machine has undoubtedly assisted in getting 
over the difficulty presented by the double trouble of coke short- 
age and breeze surfeit from which the Company, in common with 
others, has suffered recently as a consequence of having to get 
along with inferior coals. 

During the winter of 1913-14, it was evident that, owing to the 
increasing demand, district pressures could not be fully main- 
tained by the weight of the holders only. Consequently, a Keith- 
Blackman turbo-booster of 27 B.H.P., 1200 revolutions per minute, 
600,000 c.ft. per hour capacity at 10 in. was installed, delivering 
direct on to the governor inlet main, with automatic safety bye- 
pass, &c. 

Two “Simplex” vaporizers in the booster house and seven 
atomizer sprays in the various governor outlets and messenger 
main, are used with much success for the purpose of minimizing 
the trouble from naphthalene both on the works and on districts. 
The oil used at present is ‘*‘ War Kerosene No. 1.” 





The relief holder has a capacity of about 70,000 c.ft., and the 


The works include fairly-well equipped fitting shop, turning 
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shop, electric fitting shop, smithy with 15 cwt. steam hammer, 
joiners’ shop, paint shop, stores, &c.; and in the laboratory, 
besides the usual testing apparatus, is a Simmance recording 
total-heat calorimeter, and in the governor house adjoining is a 
“Sarco” recorder. 


= 


HIRD’S CONTINUOUS TAR PLANT. 


By S. STONIER. 


[A Paper read before the Western Section of the Coke-Oven 
Managers’ Association]. 


The first experimental system of this type was built at the 
Talk-o’th’Hill Colliery Coke-Ovens. For twenty years previous 
to this plant being installed, tar was distilled at the works with 
the ordinary intermittent type of still; so that we might claim to 
be experienced tar distillers. To successfully distil tar continu- 
ously was looked upon until quite recently as a risky experiment; 
there having been serious failures with several different types of 
continuous tar plant. 


We kept our intermittent plant in order as a stand-by in case 
the Hird plant should be a failure. We did not have to use it; 
but nevertheless the old plant was kept intact for three years 
from the time of first putting in the Hird plant; and at the end of 
that period we had no hesitation in completely pulling down the 
old plant—having proved that we were absolutely on better lines 
by the working of the newer and more up-to-date process. For 
the first two years alarge amount of alterations and experimental 
work was done; and the original was materially modified before 
either ourselves or the patentees were satisfied with it. 

The plants now being erected are naturally a big improvement 
on the plant we have at Talk. This, of course, is to be expected, 
as experience is gained, as in the usual development of all new 
processes. The plant at Talk consists of four mild-steel stills or 
units. Each still is supplied with two manholes, swan-neck and 
vapour pipe, thermometer, and safety valve. The distillates from 
Nos. 1 and 2 stills, also those from the three preheaters, are all 
collected in one receiving box, and so on to the receiver. There 
are also the receivers for the creosote and anthracene oil. In- 
ternally, baffie-plates are fitted lengthwise in the stills, so as to 
cause the tar to flow circuitously from inlet to outlet. 

The fourth still is fitted with four plates across the width, and 
steam is introduced in each of the four compartments thus made. 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3 stills are fitted with three longitudinal heating 
tubes apiece, with flanges so as to permit of them being drawn 
up to the still by bolts—using asbestos millboard as the jointing 
material. At the burner end, the jointing is introduced between 
the flange and the still (on the outside of the stills); at the back, 
the packing is ontheinside. This arrangement has always been a 
source of trouble and expense. Six months ago we put in a No. 2 
unit; and this still was fitted with expanded tubes. After six 
months’ work, there is every evidence of the advantage of ex- 
panded tubes—the risk of leakage or fire being nil. No labour 
or material is required in making the very difficult joints, as in 
the old type. 

There was one apparent drawback with the expanded tubes— 
they could not be withdrawn to properly clean the still. In our 
case, there is a fair amount of residue left in the still. The first 
time of cleaning the still with the expanded tubes, we ran a con- 
siderable amount of pitchy matter from the still while it was hot, 
but not all of it; and this meant awkward cleaning. So the next 
time the stills were off, we ran off all the pitchy residue that we 
could, and then turned in steam through a flexible hose. This plan 
works very well—thoroughly clearing the still, and doing away with 
the cleaners going into the stills to clean or chip them. 

In the modern plant all the stills are fitted with expanded tubes ; 
and I feel sure the system of steaming we have adopted is im- 
portant in cleaning. Each gas-tube is 5} in. diameter, and fitted 
with a bunsen burner. No. 4 still is fitted with four open steam- 
pipes and no gas-tubes. No.1 still has an inlet for the heated raw 
tar, and an outlet for the partially distilled tar connected to No. 2 
still. No. 3 still is likewise connected to No. 2 outlet. No. 4still (the 
outlet of which is provided with a 15-in. seal of 6 in. diameter) is 
connected to the pitch cooler. This is fitted inside with a baffle- 
plate, so arranged that the pitch will flow along one side and 
then down the other. There is a cast-iron coil inside the cooler, 
through which passes the hot tar from the heaters, previous to 
entering No. rstill. This gives a further heat-exchange, bringing 
the tar up to practically boiling point. 

There are three heaters, consisting of wrought-iron circular 
tanks, each provided with an inlet about one-third of the height 
from the top, and an outlet through which the tar is conducted 
prior to being delivered to the stills. Each heater is fitted inside 
with a cast-iron coil connected at the top to the vapour pipe from 
the still, and at the bottom to the top of the coil of the water 
condenser. The light product vapours from these heaters are 
collected in a common main and auxiliary condenser. 

The general condensing arrangements at Talk are not very 
satisfactory ; and in the more recent plants it has been greatly 
improved. The amount of water required on the modern plant 
for condensing, per ton of tar distilled, does not exceed 30 gallons, 
which is quite normal. Our present arrangement is as originally 
fitted. It consists of two tanks fitted with baffle-plates serving 








for the condensation of five separate distillates. There are three 
sight-boxes provided with outlets for the various distillates, and a 
second outlet for the foul gas, connected to an oxide purifier. 

The back-ends of the heating tubes (of the stills) are connected 
into a waste-heat flue which passes underneath the fourth still. 
The tar is fairly free from water, usually containing about 5 p.ct. 
It is then pumped into a heater, fitted with a dry-steam coil. The 
tar leaves this at 50° C., and enters a regulating tank; a con- 
stant head of tar being maintained by means of a float-valve in 
the regulating tank. The tar is then led to the first of the three 
heaters; the tar being controlled by means of a check valve. 
Passing through these heaters, the temperature is still further 
raised to 110° C. It now passes through the pitch cooler, the 
temperature being raised to 125° C.; thence through a 3 in. main 
behind the stills above the waste-heat flue ; and finally it enters 
the still at 135° C. 

When we did not heat the tar sufficiently previous to entering 
the stills, we could only average 20 cwt. of tar distilled per hour. 
Now we are obtaining for a period of five weeks 25 cwt. per hour 
of tar distilled, while the plant was put in for only 20 cwt. We 
distil 800 tons of tar in four weeks, and this gives the plant three 
weeks to stand. 

The temperature in No. 1 still is 190° C.; and in No. 2 still 
240° C. The two distillates are mixed together, and the aver- 
age specific gravity is 1'030. The creosote oil distillate averages 
1060 sp. gr., and is distilled off No. 3 still at 320° to 330° C. 

The temperature becomes reduced in No. 4 still to about 275° C. 
—being due to the steam which is used in this still. [I may men- 
tion here that the No. 4 still only requires cleaning about every 
twelve months.] The pitch enters the beds at about 140° C.; and 
there is absolutely no nuisance from pitch fumes. In our case, 
we have thermometers fitted to the stills. The modern plants are 
provided with electric thermocouple pyrometers, either indicating 
or recording on a chart the temperature of each still. This serves 
as a valuable check on the men in charge. 

The depth of tar in the still is 16 in., being 3 or 4 in. over the 
top of the heating tubes. This is a very important point, because 
an increased depth of tar over the tubes means extra heat required 
for distilling, or else a reduced output from the plant. 

The total weight of tar in a 20-ton per day plant is 7} tons. 
There are 3 tons in the stills, 1} tons in the pitch cooler, and 3 tons 
in the heaters. The gas used amounts to 2000 to 2500 c.ft. per hour, 
and distilling 25 cwt. per hour equals 1500 to 1875 c.ft. per ton. 
This is coke-oven gas measured through a meter, and of a value 
of 400 to 450 B.Th.U. 

The plant undoubtedly works much better when gas-fired. As 
we can distil 800 tons in four weeks, and only 60 p.ct. of one man’s 
time is taken up attending to the plant, the cost of this attendance 
working out at 1s. per ton. The gas costs, at 1s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft., 
2s. 3d. to 2s. 6d. per ton of tar distilled. The cleaning costs 2d. 
per ton. 

The adoption of breeze for distilling the tar is a success. Good 
gas-works breeze figures range from 1°6 to 3 cwt. per ton of tar. 
Breeze sweepings containing only 40 to 50 p.ct. of combustible 
matter is as high as 4 to 5 cwt.; and attendance costs are in pro- 
portion. Ata coking plant where gas is available, it is undoubtedly 
the best practice to gas-fire the stills; but where gas cannot be 
obtained, or where the cost is very high, then a breeze furnace can 
be adopted with success. 

Repairs to plant have in our experience been very light. No. 1 
still has been working for seven years, and no repairs yet re- 
quired. Nos. 2 and 3 stills have had two back-end plates renewed ; 
and No. 4 still has been fitted with a new bottom. 

Actually, there has been 30,000 tons of tar distilled by the pre- 
sent plant. The life of the tubes in No. 1 still is eighteen months ; 
No. 2 still, fifteen months; and No. 3 still, twelve months. These 
figures refer to the old type of tube; but the indications are that 
the expanded tubes will have a much longer life. The tubes be- 
come corroded fairly uniformly, until the thickness is reduced to 
about 4 in., when pitting takes place. The leakageis a very small 
one, and gives ample warning of the condition of the tube. 

The degree of flexibility of the plant is very important. The 
following are the average fractions of twelve months’ distilling : 
Nos. 1 and 2 stills equal 5° Tw.; No. 3 still, 10° Tw.; No. 4 still, 
21° Tw. The plant will go for a complete run with only a very 
small difference in the distillates obtained; and the attendant 
has practically no alteration to make. 

To have superheated steam fo- the last still is an advantage. 
I understand that where only low-pressure steam is available, the 
last still is fitted with tubes which may be fired with gas or an 
additional flue from the furnace firing the third still. 

When starting-up the plant, each still is charged with tar, and 
firing is commenced. When the temperature of No. 1 still has 
reached about 150° C., the tar is allowed to flow slowly through 
the plant, and a small amount of steam is introduced into No. 4 
unit. The plant is then gradually worked-up to the required 
distillate. If for any reason the plant has to be closed down 
temporarily, no leakage will occur with the expanded tubes; and 
a stoppage may be made for twelve hours. After that time, there 
is a tendency for the branches between the stills to pitch-up. To 
close-down for more than twenty-four hours it is preferable to 
complete the pitching of the fourth still and then run it and the 
pitch cooler empty. 

Inefficient combustion has a great influence on the output. 
Burners should have very careful attention ; and, when properly 
adjusted, they will go for a long time without alterations, Ex- 
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cessive chloride in. the tar has a marked effect on the life of the 
plant, but less than in the case of pot-stills. The type of still 
now being made, to a very large extent, minimizes the effect of 
the chloride. 

An up-to-date plant to distil 20 tons per day consists of the 
following apparatus: Three stills of cast iron, g ft. long, by 3 ft. 
wide by 3 ft. 6 in. deep, through which the tar passes in series. 
Stills Nos. 1 and 2 each contain three 6 in. internal diameter 
steel boiler-tubes, } in. thick, expanded into } in. steel end-plates, 
which are bolted to the flanges of the cast-iron casting. These 
tubes form only the medium by which the heat is transmitted to 
the tar. It is made to flow along the outside surface of the tubes 
by means of the baffle-plates. The tubes may be heated direct 
by means of burners, if a supply of coal gas or producer gas is 
available, or by a coke-breeze furnace. Still No. 3 is heated by 
the hot gases from Nos. 1 and 2 stills, which are passed through 
a flue beneath it, and thence to the chimney. A small quantity 
of steam is blown through the still by means of perforated pipes. 
There is a pitch cooler of the same dimensions as the still, which 
also acts as a heat-exchanger—being fitted with tubes (similar to 
Nos, 1 and 2 stills) through which the raw tar passes. The pro- 
ducts of distillation leaving the three stills are passed through 
heaters, 3 ft. in diameter and 6 ft. deep, through which the crude 
tar is passed in series before going to the pitch cooler. The heat 
from the vapours in the coils drives off the water and naphtha 
from the incoming tar, and they are collected from the top of the 
heaters through a separate coil, and condensed. 

The plant produces simultaneously four fractions of distillates, 
the character of which may be varied at will by varying the tem- 
perature of the stills. Each still has a heater and sight overflow 
—producing naphtha from the heaters, light oil from No. 1 still, 
creosote from No. 2 still, and anthracene from No. 3 still. 

In addition to the above, the following plant is necessary: (1) 
Naphthalene separators. The distillates leaving Nos. 1 and 2 
stills both contain naphthalene, and should therefore be cooled 

_ and separated from the crystallized naphthalene before storing. 
For this purpose four © section pans, about 7 ft. wide by 
3 ft. 6 in. deep by 22 ft. long, of 2500 gallons capacity, should be 
provided. (2) Storage tanks. The extent of storage provided 
depends on the means available for the disposal of the products. 
There should be at least one receiving tank for each of the four 
products, capable of holding the equivalent of two railway tank 
wagons. 


CoMPARISONS OF THE ConTINUOUS PLANT WITH THE INTER- 
MITTENT OR SEMI-INTERMITTENT PoT-STILLs. 
[Capacity of 20 tons of tar per day.] 


To compare in completeness with the above plant, any plant of 
the pot-still type must consist of the following : 


(1) — still (containing coil) at least 8 ft. diameter and 8 ft. 


g 
(2) A tar still, 9 or ro ft. in diameter by to ft. high, with brick 
setting and grates. 
(3) A pitch cooler, partly brick-lined, of sufficient size to hold 
a full charge from the stills. 
(4) One or two condensing coils in a casing, for condensing the 
distillates. 


The chief drawbacks which have been overcome by continued 
tar distillation are: 


(1) The fuel consumption is reduced to half. 

(2) The efficiency of the plant is dependent on the operator. 
Considerable experience is necessary to work a pot still to 
get a consistent result and to avoid loss. The continuous 
still is as easily controlled as a steam-boiler. and may be 
left in charge of an intelligent labourer. 

(3) Cost of up-keep. Even with experienced handling, the pot 
still is always liable to injury from overheating or corrosion 
by ammonia and the salts contained in the tar. Cost of 
upkeep is often 20 p.ct. on the value of the plant annually. 

(4) A pot still requires cleaning out thoroughly after not more 
than twelve runs, if over-heating is to be avoided. _ 12 
X 20= 240 tons.| The continuous still will work for at 
least thirty consecutive days distilling 20 tons per day, 
without cleaning or attention. [= 30 X 20 = 600 tons.] 

(5) The continuous still has considerable advantage over the 
pot still in flexibility; and by varying the temperature, and 
observing the Twaddel of the distillates at the overflows, the 
products may be adjusted to any desired specification, and 
either dehydrated tar or hard or soft pitch may be pro- 
duced. 

If preferred, the continuous plant may be housed in a building, 
but if built in the open, no nuisance is caused from waste gases 
or fumes from the discharged pitch. The latter is unavoidable in 
the case of the pot-still plants. 


DISCUSSION. 


The Cuairman (Mr. W. Surtees, of Apedale), on rising to open the 
discussion, said he would like some information as to the capital outlay 
on the intermittent and continuous plants. He agreed that the fuel 
costs should be lower in the case of the latter, but would be glad to 
know if this had been found to be so in practical working. He also 
wondered if any difficulty was experienced in obtaining clear-cut frac- 
tions. He thought he could foresee some trouble in obtaining proper 
fractionation when firing the continuous stills with breeze. 

Mr. StonieEr replied that there was not much difference in the first 


if the depth of tar in the stills exceeded 27 in. over the top of the heat- 
ing tubes, the fuel consumed was tremendously increased—often by 
20 p.ct. On account of their special requirements at Talk-o’th' Hill, 
it suited them to take off fractions at 5° to 7? Twaddel and 10° to 11° 
Twaddel. When the naphthalene and carbolic had been taken out of 
these fractions, it left them with a very good quality of wash-oil for 
benzol extraction, To reduce as much as possible the trouble caused 
by corrosion, the makers had substituted cast iron for steel in the ends 
of the stills. 

Mr. Suaw (Wigan) inquired if there had been any trouble through 
leakage from the expansion joints on the heating tubes. 

Mr. STONIER said they had bad no such leakage for six months 

together. Respecting the firing of the stills with breeze, he understood 
that no particular difficulty had been met with in keeping the fractions 
constant. The construction of the plant made regulation of the tem- 
perature easy. 
Mr. Escotr Woop (Brymbo) considered that the upkeep of the 
continuous type was not excessive, and had no doubt that in the later 
plants many improvements had been embodied which the earlier ones 
did not possess. To him, the weak point had always been the tubes, 
which showed a tendency to buckle. Probably this had now been 
surmounted. It was clear the author had had much less trouble at 
Talk-o’th’ Hill than he (Mr. Wood) had had at Brymbo. The con- 
tinuous plant they had installed had never succeeded in dealing with 
the specified quantity of tar. Considerable trouble was experienced 
when the tar contained much water. With 10 p.ct. of water passing 
to the plant in the tar, it was found that, as the tar reached the first 
still much frothing took place, which continued to the second and 
third stills. Pressure was thereby caused in the stills ; and the tar was 
often blown out before it was distilled—frequently through the safety 
valves. There was consequently great danger from fire. When the 
tar contained so much water, it was found that a lot of naphthalene 
came over with the lighter distillation; and as this blocked-up the 
condenser tubes, steam inlets had had to be fixed at several parts of 
the plant. 

Mr. Stonizr remarked that, when the plant was working properly, 
there ought to be no water passing to the stills, as the pre-heaters 
should have already removed it. When the tar contained an excessive 
amount of water, they had had great trouble. There was no doubt 
that, to ensure comfortable working, the tar should be properly de- 
hydrated before entering the stills. When using coke-oven gas, a 
pressure of 4 in. was necessary. 

Mr. D. V. HoLitincwortu said there was something very fascinating 
in the idea of a continuously working plant of any kind; and whether 
or not the Hird system was the ideal one, the inventors deserved great 
credit for attacking the problem of continuous tar distillation in the 
way they had done. To his mind, the continuous tar plant should be 
as much like a calorimeter as possible—the whole of the thermal energy 
of the heating gas being given up to the tar, and as far as was practical 
the whole of the products leaving the system cold. If steam had to 
be added to the condensers, this was so much heat unnecessarily lost, 
and indicated some weakness in the plant. Any such discussion as the 
present naturally turned on a comparison of pot-stills with the con- 
tinuous type; and this being so, they ought really to take into account 
initial outlay, running charges, area of ground occupied, fuel consump- 
tion, amount of wear and tear, freedom from danger of fire and explo- 
sion, quality of products, and suitability for any particular kind of tar. 
On considering how far each type would satisfy any particular set of 
requirements, it would be found, no doubt, that each possessed certain 

advantages over the other. Where perhaps a large quantity of tar had 
to be dealt with irrespective of clean fractionation, possibly the Hird 
plant would be best; but where distinct fractions were required, and 
the time taken was of secondary importance, the pot-stills were best. 
He had seen one or two recent installations of really up-to-date design ; 
and they were of the pot-still type. The firms choosing these should 
be given credit for knowing what they were about. To him it seemed 
strange, if the continuous process possessed all the advantages which 
the author said it did, that such firms, being in possession of all the 
facts, had yet chosen the oldertype. He thought the case for pot-stills 
had not been quite fairly given. For example, the number of distilla- 
tions possible with pot-stills before cleaning was required had been 
stated in the paper, as about twelve. He knew where, through force 
of circumstances, 65 distillations had been done through one still. It 
was all a question of steady working of the stills and correct furnace 
construction. No doubt, the good opinion which Mr. Stonier had of 
the process described was primarily due to his own care and good 
management of the plant having produced the excellent results stated. 








Mr. Shadwell’s Articles on Uses of Gas. 


The latest particulars put forward by Mr. Gilbert C. Shadwell 
through the columns of the ‘ American Gas Engineering Journal” 
in regard to the industrial use of gas, refer to the making of 
syrups, which has now become a very considerable trade. In 
consequence of the fact that in making them great care has to 
be exercised in the heat regulation, gas has become the one fuel 
which is sought after for the purpose. In an emergency, a stan- 
dard cauldron furnace will do; but it is far better to have a special 
type of furnace, with a projecting edge not heated by the flame, 
and extending beyond the limits of the furnace jacket. Besides 
the necessity for the heat to be well regulated, it should be as 
little as possible—that is, the operation must not be unduly 
hurried. This is due to the fact that a solution of sugar, even 
when kept at 212° Fahr.—the temperature of boiling water— 
undergoes slow decomposition. The process of syrup making 
is a particularly simple one. As a rule, direct heat is employed, 
though a steam or water jacketed furnace is sometimes used. 
When great speed is needed, blast burners can be substiuted for 
atmospheric ones. It is also of use to fit legs to the furnace, to 
raise the height of the bib-cock outlet, and incidentally of the 





cost of the two systems, With respect to fuel cost, it was found that, 





furnace. Variations from the standard type are required for 
certain syrups. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


(We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents. ] 





The Beilby Report and the South Metropolitan Proposals. 


S1r,—In reading your criticism, in the current number of the 
‘* JOURNAL,’’ regarding my article published in the issue of Sept. 23, I 
notice you state that my apparent wish is for “‘ the South Metropolitan 
Company to gratify their fancy for having restrictions put upon them 
by Act of Parliament.” I do not think that this interpretation is justi- 
fied by the wording of my article. I agree that my suggestion of a way 
out is weak ; but we have to face the difficulty which has already been 
created. The South Metropolitan Company have intimated to their 
shareholders (on the printed balance-sheet and at their last general 
meeting) that they accept the Beilby report in full, and therefore the 
damage is done. 

I do not flatter myself that any words of mine could have the slightest 
influence on the policy of the South Metropolitan Gas Company. They 
have probably carefully considered their position, and come to the defi- 
nite conclusion before submitting this matter to their shareholders ; 
and therefore I regard the precedent as being (for all practical purposes) 
established. I deplore their attitude as much as you do ; and in writing 
that portion of my article I only endeavoured to make the best of what 
can only be regarded as a great set-back to the position of the industry 
generally, 

In case my article may be regarded as too much inspired by the 
actions of the South Metropolitan Company, I should like to say that 
in fixing on a unit of 100,000 B.Th.U. I had not read that Dr. Car- 
penter had proposed the same unit himself. I arrived at the basis as 
a result of consideration of the six fundamental requirements referred 
to in my article. 

Oct. 1, 1919. 
[A parliamentary precedent is not established until it has been put 

into a Bill and the Bill has developed into an Act. The best way 

not to establish unnecessary precedents is to leave them out of 

Bills. The South Metropolitan Company can work to any degree 

of refinement they like without binding themselves to do so in an 

Act of Parliament.—Eb. G.J.] 
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Gas Scrubbers and Coolers.—No. 118,848. 
Hart, W., of Haberfield, New South Wales. 





No. 14,349; Sept. 4, 1918. Convention date, Aug. 28, 19°7. 


This invention relates to gas scrubbers and coolers of the kind 
wherein the gas passes in a zig-zag course through a series of tubes in 
an air passage and through a chamber, provided with a series of per- 
forated plates fixed at a slight angle from opposite ends alternately. 

A perspective view and a longitudinal sectional elevation are given 
of the scrubber and cooler. 
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Hart’s Gas Scrubbers and Coolers. 


The apparatus comprises a casing enclosing a chamber A and an 
air channel B, in which is a fan or blower C, preferably adapted also 
to operate a pump D to lift water from the tank E and deliver it by 
the pipe F to above the uppermost of a series of perforated inclined 
plates G alternately secured to opposite walls of the chamber A, and 
having a curved part or gutter H at their lower ends. The water 
passes partly through the perforations in the plates and partly down 
over the plates themselves to the gutters, from which it falls on to the 
next succeding plate, and finally passes, through the opening I, back 
— the tank E. J is a closable funnel for supplying water to the 
tank. 

The gas from the generator enters the inlet K, and rising up through 
the perforations in, and round the ends of, the plates G, passes into 
the first of the passages L and flows through the first of the vertical 
tubes M, and then into the first of the passages N, then down through 
succeeding pipes M, and so on until it passes away in a cooled and 
purified condition through the pipe O. The gutters H retain any solid 
particles carried over in the gas from the generator ; and they are ulti- 
mately conveyed into the tank E, 





Removal of Sulphur and Sulphur Containing 


Bodies from Gases.—No. 130,654. 


Riweat, E. K., of Victoria Street, S.W., and Taytor, H. S., of 
Golder’s Green Road, N.W. 


No. 3702 ; March 2, 1918, 


It is well known, the patentees state, that when coal gas, producer 
gas, or other sulphur containing gases are passed over certain oxides— 
especially oxide of iron—maintained at a suitable temperature and in 
the presence of certain quantities of water vapour, reaction occurs in 
which all the sulphur compounds are converted into hydrogen sul- 
phide. For example, carbon disulphide and water react to form 
carbon dioxide and hydrogen sulphide according to the equation : 
CS, fh 2H,0 a CO, + 2H,S. 

This method has been utilized for the removal of sulphur compounds 
from gases; the hydrogen sulphide formed being fixed by the oxide 
employed (say, oxide of iron). But by reason of the fixing of the 
hydrogen sulphide by the oxide, any given quantity of oxide is able to 
treat only a very limited volume of gas, and the process can be carried 
out only intermittently by reason of the necessity for the more or less 
frequent renewing of the oxide. 

It is also known that with oxide of iron heated to a temperature 
between 500° and 1000° C., the hydrogen sulphide formed is no longer 
fixed by the oxide, but passes on with the remainder of the gases. 
Thus the conversion of sulphur compounds to hydrogen sulphide may 
be carried on continuously ; and with small amounts of oxide, very 
considerable volumes of gas may be treated. Such a method, how- 
ever, is a ‘‘comparatively costly one to carry out, by reason of the 
high temperatures necessary ; and, moreover, there is a great likeli- 
hood of the composition of the resultant gas, or its illuminating, calo- 
rific, or other qualities, becoming seriously varied or affected in such 
a manner as materially to lessen the value of the gas.’’ 

They have devised a comparatively cheap and simple process for 
the removal of sulphur without fixation by the catalyst and without 
any material alteration in the composition or ultimate quality of the 
gas, which consists in passing the gas, in admixture with a sufficient 
quantity of water vapour to prevent the reduction of the oxide em- 
ployed, over heated iron oxide mixed with one or more of the oxides 
of chromium, nickel, cobalt, cerium, thorium, zirconium, manganese, 
or molybdenum, whereby the conversion of the sulphur compounds is 
selectively effected without simultaneous material change in the com- 
position of the gas—such as the formation of carbon dioxide from any 
carbon monoxide which may be present in the gas. 

In carrying the invention into effect, a catalytic material is employed 
which comprises oxide of iron admixed with a suitable proportion of 
one or more of the oxides of chromium, nickel, cobalt, cerium, thorium, 
zirconium, manganese, or molybdenum. 

In one convenient example the catalytic material may comprise 
oxide of iron admixed with about 15 p.ct. of oxide of chromium ; the pro- 
portions being modified as found in practice to give the best results. 
The temperature of the catalytic body is maintained at a temperature 
somewhere between the limits of 300° and 650° C. It is found that by 
using a temperature between these limits and by employing a restricted 
quantity of water vapour, the hydrogen sulphide formed as a result of 
the reaction will not be fixed by the catalytic body, but will pass on 
with the other gases. Thus the process may be continuous; while 
the composition of the residual gas is not materially affected by the 
treatment. 

Conversion of the sulphur compounds is also greatly facilitated by 
the addition to the catalyst of one or more of the promoters above re- 
ferred to. 

With reference to the quantities of water vapour employed in the 
conduct of the process, the patentees say they have found it is neces- 
sary to add only such quantities as are required to prevent the reduc- 
tion to the metallic state of the catalytic material by the reducing 
action of the gas. For example, with the catalytic materials referred 
to above, at a temperature of 350° C., using coal gas, over go p.ct. of 
the sulphur content could be removed by the addition of 7 p.ct. by 
volume cf steam (conveniently obtained by saturation of the gas at 


about 40° C.); the composition of the residual gas being otherwise 
materially unaltered. 


Destructive Distillation of Wood and Like Carbon- 
aceous Substances.—No. 131,006. 
PoorE, P., of Paternoster Row, E.C. 
No. 13,321; Sept. 17, 1917. No. 4963; March 20, 1918. 


This combined invention, relating to the distillation of wood, &c., 
has for its object to improve the yield of bye-products (particularly 
acetic acid and wood spirit), while reducing the period of distillation. 

Accordingly the wood or other carbonaceous substance (in small 
pieces or in a finely-divided condition) is dried, whereby its content of 
water is substantially reduced, and then distilled within a retort to 
which heat is externally applied. After the charge is uniformly heated 
to such a degree that condensation of steam within the charge is pre- 
cluded, superheated steam is caused continuously to pass through the 
charge, and the heating is continued. The gas and vapours evolved 


from the charge then pass out of the retort for the recovery of the 
condensates. 


Hydrogen Gas Plants.—No. 130,701. 
R, & J. Dempster, Ltp., and BALLINGALL, J. M., of Manchester. 
No. 4802; March 19, 1918, 


This invention has reference to the heating means employed in 
plant for the manufacture of hydrogen by the alternate oxidation and 
reduction of iron, ‘‘ where, in particular, the supply of heat to the 
retorts for use in the reducing process is necessary, and when it is 
desirable to heat water gas before entering the retorts.” 

In the apparatus heaters are provided, which are not only separated 
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from the ordinary oxidizing and reducing retorts, but are arranged to 
allow of the passage of hydrogen and water gas through them at the 
proper periods. Thus at one period, hydrogen is flowing through the 
heaters, and giving up its heat to them; and, when this operation is 
stopped, water gas is caused to flow through the heaters, taking-up the 
heat recovered by them from the hydrogen. It is proposed to sepa- 
rate the heaters (or preheaters as they may be termed) from the 
chamber containing the ordinary hydrogen making and reducing 
retorts, so that the preheaters are not subjected to the hot furnace 
gases acting around the retorts. But the preheaters are placed in the 
path of, or so as to be externally subjected to, heat from the waste 
gases after these have passed through the retort chamber, and before 
they have passed to the chimney or chimney flue of the plant. By 
these means it is possible to recover heat both from the hydrogen and 
the furnace gases, and, in the former case, cool the hydrogen before it 
finally leaves the bench. 


Removing Tar from Gas.—No. 131,125. 
Helse, O. A. L., of Copenhagen. 
No. 13,017; Aug. 10, 1918. 


Regarding his invention of “an improved process for removing tar 
from gas,” the patentee says: ‘In known processes the separated tar 
has a tendency to make the wood-wool or other filtering material pre- 
viously employed clotty and impermeable, and therefore the purifying 
process very often has to be stopped for renewal of the material ”—a 
drawback avoided by his process, which consists in passing the gas 
from below upwards through a mass of heath or the like, and intro- 
ducing hot water from above, “ which keeps the separated tar in liquid 
state, so that it can run away and be collected in a tank below.” 

He claims: A process for removing tar from gas, in which the gas 
is passed from below upwards through a purifying mass (consisting of 
heath or the like material) besprinkled from above with hot water, so 
that the tar retained in the mass is dissolved and the purifying capa- 
city of the apparatus maintained. 


Regulating the Gas Supply to Atmospheric 
Burners.—No. 131,631. 
Yates, H, J., of Aston, M. Howrett & Co., Ltp., of Hockley Hill, 
and Dotpnin, J., of Harborne, Birmingham. 
No. 10,311; June 22, 1918. 
This invention has reference to means for so regulating the gas sup- 
ply to atmospheric gas-burners used for heating as to prevent any hiss- 


ing or roaring noise at the gas jet or nipple, notwithstanding various 
pressures in the gas-main, 














Yates, Howlett, and Dolphin’s Atmospheric Gas-Burner. 


Fig. 1 is a side elevation (partly in section) of the nipple part of an 
atmospheric gas-burner constructed in accordance with patent No. 3868 
of 1915. Fig. 2 is a part sectional plan, and fig. 3 is a part sectional 
side elevation, to a larger scale. 

The tubular gas-nipple body is furnished with a rotatably mounted 
perforated cap formed with an internal gapped flange so that the aper- 
tures A in the cap are opened and closed consecutively by the solid 
portions of the flange as the capis rotated. The inner or central aper- 
tures B in the cap are always open, as disclosed by the 1915 specifica- 
tion. The open back end of the nipple body is fixed in the tubular fit- 
ting C connected with the gas supply. Disa hollow piston-like sliding 
regulating valve in the inlet end of the nipple body, and the end E of 
it (opposed to the flow of the incoming gas) is made dome-shape or 
conical, and projects into the gas inlet pipe C. The rear straight por- 
tion of the periphery of the valve D is perforated with narrow slits, pre- 
ferably made parallel with the axis of the sleeve and arranged at short 
distances apart all round it, so that the stream of incoming gas round 
the piston sleeve must pass through the perforations and then on and 
through the expansion chamber F (formed by the interior of the nipple 





body and the sliding piston sleeve D), and so on to the outlets in the 
cap. 

This piston sleeve is preferably made of very thin metal, and the back 
end of the nipple body, in which the sleeve fits, is bevelled off (fig. 3) ; 
so that there is but a slight distortion of the lines of flow of the annular 
stratum of gas outside the perforations as it passes into and along the 
inside of the sleeve; and, owing to the closed end E of the sleeve being 
domed or coned, the streams of incoming gas are gradually (not sud- 
denly) diverted to the annular space around the perforations through 
which the gas then passes. The piston sleeve is adapted to be moved 
longitudinally in the one or the other direction in the nipple body, and 
set in any desired position by (preferably) the action of a crank-pin 
device, consisting of a crank-pin G on a disc H on the end of a spindle 
in a stuffing box arranged at one side of the nipple body. 

For a comparatively high gas pressure in the main, the piston sleeve 
D is, by the crank pin G, moved inwardly longitudinally—that is, 
towards the left—so as to shorten the slits in the sleeve by the front 
portions of the slits passing inside the nipple, and at the same time the 
expansion chamber F, of which the end E of the sleeve forms one end, 
will have its capacity decreased. Similarly, for a comparatively low 
gas pressure in the main, the sleeve has to be moved in the opposite 
direction (towards the right) to increase the length and area of the 
slits exposed to the incoming gas. This also lengthens the expansion 
chamber H and increases its cubical capacity. 


Incandescent Gas-Fires.—No. 131,741. 
Kecpay, A. H., of Forest Hill, S.E. 
No. 14,195; Aug. 3t, 1918. 


These incandescent gas-fires are of the kind in which the refractory 
material is mounted over the burner jets—means being provided for 
ensuring a long flame so that the upper as well as the lower part of the 
fuel is rendered incandescent. 








Kelday’s Incandescent Gas-Fire. 


A sectional view of the fire is given ; also a detail elevation of the 
upper overhanging part of the fire-brick backing. 

This fire-brick backing has an upper and outwardly extending part 
B integrally formed of fire-brick or other refractory material, or with 
the upper part separately formed and secured to the backing by 
cement. In the upper part, separate passages are provided oppo- 
site to that in which the pieces of fuel D are disposed for the purpose 
of carrying away the waste gases to the chimney. The annular bur- 
ners H are mounted upon a supply pipe E transversely extending in 
front of the fire and beneath, or in front of, which another pipe F is 
provided under independent control. Jet tubes G, in number corre- 
sponding to the number of the annular burners H and of the pieces of 
fuel, pass from the pipe F through the pipe E into central positions 
in the burners H. The pipe F may be provided for the supply of gas 
only to the central jet tubes G, or, alternatively, for the supply of a 
mixture of gas and air; while a mixture of gas and air is supplied 
from the pipe E through the annular space in the burners. 


Lighting or Extinguishing Gas-Lamps Auto- 
matically.—No. 132,027. 
Brown, A., of Wigan. 
No. 14,285; Sept. 3, 1918. 


This invention is primarily intended for the lighting or extinguishing 
of public lamps; the main object being to control the lamps by vary- 
ing the pressure of gas in the service pipes or mains without affecting 
the normal flow of gas by reason of variation of pressure due to the 
consumption of the lamps. 

An elevation is given of an incandescent gas-burner showing the in- 
vention applied to it ; also an enlarged cross-sectional elevation of the 
relevant part. 

The fitting at the base has a screwed opening for attachment to the 
supply pipe; while at the top of the opening is a regulating valve D, 
of the mushroom type, the outer periphery of which is in the form of 
a thin annular flange. Surrounding the valve is a detachable cylinder 





E, which restricts the passage of gas from the underside of the valve, 
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thereby ensuring a comparatively long lift of the valve. The valve is 
provided with a tubular extension upwards, which engages the lower 
end of a guide-pin F, free to rise and fall within a hole formed in a 
bridge-piece G, preferably in one with the cylinder. At its upper end 
the pin is provided with a disc-like head part; the pin acting as a 
guide for the valve and, by being separate from the valve extension D, 
being less liable to jamb as the valve rises and falls. 


























Brown’s Automatic Gas-Lamp Lighter and Extinguisher. 


A hollow cover H forms the upper part of the fitting, and is screwed 
to the base below the control valve D, or on the supply side of it isa 
bye-pass I connected to a pilot jet J. The stem of the valve D is 
fluted to allow free passage of gas to the burner when the valve is par- 
tially off its seating and also to allow gas to pass to the pilot jet. _ 

A valve is used for each lamp or series of lamps, and the operation 
of the system is as follows: Assuming the pressure in the main to be 
the normal day pressure, the weight of the control valve is sufficient to 
keep it closed, and no gas can pass to the burner. When, however, 
the higher night pressure is turned on, each control valve is raised and 
remains so. Owing to the gas having to pass below and around the 
flange of each valve, and owing to the cylinder E around the valve 
tending to baffle the flow of the gas, the valve has a quick movement 
once the full pressure is reached. For a like reason the valve remains 
open, and is little affected by fluctuations in pressure due to the con- 
sumption of the gas—the gas below the flange of the valve acting asa 
cushion to check any tendency of the valve to close with the normal 
fluctuations of pressure. Upon the pressure of the gas being lowered 
to the day pressure, the valve closes, and shifts off the light. Or the 
valve can be regulated to remain fully open until any part of 1 in. 
below normal day pressure is reached. Then, when the valve is 
closed, the normal day pressure can be put on, and the valve remains 
closed until the next time of lighting. In this way each valve is 
rendered more or less unaffected by variations in pressure due to the 
consumption of the gas; while it is effective in opening at the prede- 
termined pressure and closing after the pressure has been reduced 
below the day pressure, and remaining closed at this pressure. 

To allow of the control valve being regulated to close earlier or with 
a less reduction of pressure than is normally required, the cylinder E 
may be made adjustable—i.e., to expand and contract to accelerate or 
retard the flow of the gas from below the flange of the valve D. 


Safety Cocks for Gas Apparatus.—No. 132,150. 
SILvEsTRE, N, and Brazére, F., of Marseilles. 
No. 281; Jan. 4, 1919. 


These automatic cut-offs for gas-cocks are of the type wherein a 
metal rod (expanded by the heat of the buruing gas) engages a detent 
or catch while the burner is working normally, and holds the cock 
open, but contracts when the burner is extinguished by any cause, and 
thus releases the detent and causes the cock to be closed by a spring. 

An elevation and a plan of the apparatus are given. 
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Silvestre and Blazére’s Safety Cock. 


The plug of the cock is rotated into the closed position (shown in 
dotted lines) by a coiled spring. The head of the plug has a claw C, 
on which aslidable sleeve D is mounted with slight friction. A rod 
E, placed in a position where it is heated by the burning gas, has one 
of its ends in line with the claw, in the open position of the cock. It 
is free to expand ; and (its other end being fixed) the expansion causes 
its free end to approach the claw. 

When the gas is to be lighted, the cock is opened by hand and the 
plug kept in the open position by pushing a movable sleeve over the 
end of the rod, so as to engage with the latter. Under the effect of 


expansion, the rod lengthens, and pushes back the sleeve, but remains 


in engagement with it. If, however, the burner is extinguished while 
the cock is open, the rod (contracting) recedes from the sleeve, where- 
upon the cock is automatically closed by the action of the spring. 





APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


(Extracted from the ‘' Official List” for Oct. 1.] 
Nos. 23,220—23,813. 


Airp, K.—"* Inset gas-fires.’’ No. 23,436. 

Bray, H. P,—"' Pipe connections, unions, &c.’’ No. 23,749. 

BREWER, W. J.—‘‘ Cock or tap.”” No. 23,721. 

Cox, W.—"* Prepayment meters.'’ No. 23,727. 

Curnow, A, J.—‘‘ Gas or oil cooking stoves.’’ No. 23 407. 

Duparc, L.—*' Process for the direct oxidation of ammonia.’’ No, 
23,505. 

Fairri£, J. L.—'' Drying leather, &c., by gases.'’ No. 23,347. 


GLoveR & Co., G.—See Cox. No. 23,727. 

Grace, R.— Apparatus for heating water installations by coal gas.” 
No. 23,322. 

Harvey, P. C.—See Brewer. No. 23,721. 

Howes & Burtey.—See Curnow. No. 23,407. 


IonipDEs, A, C.—** Fluid meters.’’ No. 23,295. 

Larkin, F. S.—‘* Economizers for boiling-burners of gas-cookers, 
&c.’’ No. 23,781. 

LEeTouRNEAD, J. P.—‘* Pincers for manipulating pipes placed in 


trenches, &c.’’ No. 23,736. 
OcpEN, J. E. L.—‘* Apparatus for collecting and discharging water 
from compressed air or gas pipes.’’ No. 23,688. 
PELLERY, R.—‘‘ Electric automatic gas lighter and extinguisher.’ 
No. 23,705. 

Piatt, M.—' Flow-meters.'’ No. 23,451. 

Stap.es, C. W.—See Cox. No. 23,727. 

STENNING, H. A.—See Bray. No. 23,749. 

STERPONI, B.—‘t Device for increasing intensity of light of incan- 
descent gas-burners.’’ No. 23,503. 

UrFER, C.—See Duparc. No. 23,505. 

Wesster, S. A. D.—See Aird. No. 23,436. 





LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


GAS-METER INSPECTORS MUST BE PROTECTED. 





Judge Cluer decided in the Shoreditch County Court, last Thursday, 
that gas inspectors had to be protected from dangerous dogs. 


The plaintiff was Mr. F. A. Freeman, a gas-meter inspector in the 
employ of the Gas Light and Coke Company, and he sued the North 
London Moulding Works, Hackney, to recover £28 14s. 6d. damages 
for loss of wages, and pain and suffering as the result of being bitten 
by a dog at the defendants’ premises. 

Plaintiff said that on June 6 he called at the defendants’ premises in 
the ordinary course of his duties to inspect the gas-meters. He was 
told by a partner in the firm that he could go down into the basement. 
He examined one meter; and as he was walking away from it, a dog 
flew out and bit him through the calf of the left leg. He was given 
2s. to have the bite cauterized, but was unable to get a doctor to do it ; 
and finally he had to go to the London Hospital. In all, he was laid 
up from duty for five weeks, and lost his wages at £3 9s. 7d. a week. 
He had made no claim against the Gas Company under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. In the course of his duties, he had to visit 
a large number of factories, and always kept a keen eye open for dogs; 
but he never saw a notice, ‘“‘ Beware of the Dog,” on this occasion. 

Dr. Phillipan said the bite was a very severe one, and plaintiff could 
not go to business before he did. 

Mr. Lincotn (for the defence) suggested it was plaintiff’s own fault 
in not avoiding the dog or reading the notice “ Beware of the Dog.” 

Judge CLurr: Suppose you do put up the notice, and then invite a 
person on to the premises, is it not for you to guard the visitor ? 

Mr. LincoLn: But you should not go near a dog. 

Judge Ciuer: He has any way to do his duty to the gas company. 

Wm. Bonner, another inspector of the Gas Company, said that when 
he went there, the dog was taken away. 

Mr. Ginsberg, one of the partners in the firm, said he told the plaintiff 
to go down, and a boy would show him the meter. Later he heard the 
—_ had got a slight “nick.” He kept the dog to protect the stock at 
night. 

The boy gave evidence that he forgot to warn the inspector as to the 
dog, as they were so used to it. 

Mr. LIncoLNn suggested that a gas-meter inspector, with his ex- 
perience, should be forearmed as to his danger. 

Judge CLuer said there had been no contributory negligence. A 
person had no right to leave a dangerous dog in a position where it 
could bite, even if it were chained-up. Gas-meter inspectors had to be 
protected in their work, which must be carried out according to the 
rules under which the person had the gaslaidon. It was for the owner 
of the dog to protect the gas-meter inspector. He awarded the plaintiff 
£15 18. 2d. loss of wages, 2s. 6d. for the tear to the trousers, and £5 5s. 
for pain and suffering—{/20 8s. 8d. in all, with costs. 
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The s.s. Halo, built by the Dublin Dockyard Company, Ltd., at 
their yard on the Liffey, and acquired by the Gas Light and Coke 
Company, has just finished successfully her speed trials. The Halo is 
a vessel of about 3350 tons deadweight capacity. She has four large 
holds; and ample water ballast may be carried in the double bottom 
and in large forward and after tanks—thus ensuring that the vessel will 








make efficient passages in heavy weather, 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


BELFAST GAS MANAGERSHIP. 





Mr. Smith's Increased Salary. 


At the Monthly Meeting last week of the Belfast Corporation, Alder- 
man Craig moved the adoption of the minutes of the Council in Com- 
mittee, by which it was resolved that, subject to approval in open 
Council, the salary of Mr. J. D. Smith, the Engineer of the gas-works, 
be increased to £1750, rising by two annual instalments to £2000—this 
to include all bonuses already granted, or to be granted, under any 
scheme at present under consideration. The Alderman explained that 
Mr. Smith had made application for a position in Glasgow, in regard 
to which applicants had been invited to state their own salaries, and he 
had asked for £1750, rising to £2000 in two years. 

Mr. Alexander, in the course of the subsequent discussion on the 
subject, moved that the minute be sent back. 

Sir Crawford M‘Cullagh, ex-Lord Mayor, said if he were in Mr. 
Smith’s position and the Corporation did not confirm what had been 
done in Committee, he would go elsewhere if he could not go to 
Glasgow. It was quite clear that the Glasgow Corporation were out 
to get the best man. So far as Belfast was concerned, their gain 
would have been Belfast's loss. If Mr. Smith went, and they got the 
wrong man in his place, they might lose twice the amount of the salary 
in @ year. 

On a division 13 voted for the amendment and 36 against. The 
minutes were, therefore, adopted. 


_ 





SALFORD GAS UNDERTAKING. 


Committee of Inquiry Appointed. 


The Salford Borough Council at their meeting last Wednesday had 
under consideration the question of the Gas Committee and their 
management of the gas undertaking. From the minutes of the Com- 
mittee it appeared that, in view of allegations of waste and extrava- 
gance in administration and management, the Committee had asked 
for an inquiry, and suggested that this should be held by the Stipendi- 
ary Magistrate. It was complained by the Committee that, owing to 
the absence of particulars, there had been no opportunity of dealing 
with the allegations. 


Mr. GREENWOOD described the resolution of the Gas Committee as 
‘*a smart bit of side-tracking, in order to evade an inquiry.’’ He con- 
tended that gas in the borough cost more than in neighbouring towns; 
and while he had great respect for the Stipendiary Magistrate, he 
thought the inquiry ought to be made by a gas engineer. 

Mr. A. WILLIAMSON moved, as an amendment to a resolution to 
adopt the minutes, that they be passed with the exception of the reso- 
lution suggesting an inquiry. He said with regard to the charge of 
wastefulness and extravagance, that on one occasion land, which could 
have been bought at twenty years’ purchase, was bought at one 
hundred and fifty years’ purchase. 

In the course of the discussion, 

Alderman Puittips, the Chairman of the Gas Committee, com- 
plained of the constant heat with which the affairs of the Committee 
were discussed by certain members of the Council who ‘seemed to 
have diseased minds.” He was in favour of an inquiry, when it would 
be found that the accused were free from reproach ; and he wished it 
to be a thorough inquiry in which the Stipendiary Magistrate might 
call in a technical adviser. 

Mr. GREENWooD asked for an independent inquiry by an engineer, 
when he would be ready, he said, with information. 

The amendment was lost by thirty votes to eighteen. 

After some further brief discussion, the Council passed a resolution 
(on the suggestion of Alderman Worsley) that, in view of the allega- 
tions made from time to time of waste and extravagance in the manage- 
ment of the gas undertaking, the Council should appoint a Special 
Committee to inquire into the matter, with power to call in the assis- 
tance of an expert authority. 


— 
—o 


BIRMINGHAM COAL STOCKS AND THE STRIKE. 





The probable effect of the railway strike on the Birmingham Cor- 
poration Gas Department was discussed by the Gas Committee on 
Monday of last week. It was mentioned that every effort was being 
made to conserve the stock of coal at the gas-works. Under normal 
circumstances, the stock would be sufficient to meet the demands for a 
further period of three to four weeks. It was anticipated, however, 
that in view of transport difficulties, many of the larger industrial 
works would have to close-down, with a consequent reduction in the 
demand for gas. 

As to the Order of the Board of Trade containing provisions about 
the quality and pressure of gas to be supplied during the present crisis, 
it was stated by the Committee that, while giving effect to these regu- 
lations, every endeavour would be made to supply gas of such quality 
as to cause a minimum amount of inconvenience to the consumers. 
The Committee are in the fortunate position of holding a good stock 
of gas oil, which will help them to do this, and will also assist in con- 
serving the coal stocks. 

The chief anxiety of the Committee is in regard to the coming 
winter. The stock which they are now compelled to pick up is too 
small to meet the normal requirements during periods of fogs, snow- 
storms, and other hindrances to transport in the winter months; and 
when the present strike is over, it will be extremely difficult to re- 








plenish the stock of coal. Thisis, however, a difficulty which the Coal 
Controller will have to deal with as regards the whole of the gas- 
works throughout the country, which are in a similar predicament to 
those of Birmingham. 

It was mentioned, as regards the tonrfage of coal held at the present 
time, that the position is somewhat better than it was on the occasion 
of the coal strike in 1912. This lasted from March 1 to April 9; and 
drastic restrictions in the output of gas had to be resorted to at the 
beginning of the latter month. 


-_— 
—- 


PLYMOUTH COAL SUPPLY TROUBLE. 








An Improved Situation. 

The statement made by the “‘ Western Morning News” which was 
reproduced in last week's issue of the “ JourRNAL” showed the danger 
in which Plymouth stood of suffering a total failure of the gas supply 
consequent on coal shortage, resulting from a dockers’ dispute that 
affected the Company’s deliveries. 


It was added then that the strikers had been advised to return to 
work ; and later reports indicated that they had consented to do so 
pending inquiry. Our contemporary says the announcement that the 
strike had been suspended occasioned a very great feeling of relief in 
Plymouth. Besides being dependent on gas for light, many house- 
holders also employ it for cooking ; and the buying of oi] and candles 
was very prevalent. Even more serious than this, the stoppage of the 
gas supplies would have had a material and damaging effect on the 
industry of the town; for though a few firms manufacture their own 
suction gas, no fewer than 250 are dependent on the Gas Company for 
the motive power for engines of various kinds. The chief trades 
affected would appear to be the printing industries, laundries, builders 
(for planing and sawing), brass foundries (for turning and polishing), 
and miscellaneous works. Some of the theatres also use gas for genera- 
ting electricity. Even now it is not too much to say that the gas sup- 
ply is jeopardized for the winter ; for this is the season when normally 
there are large stocks of coal in hand. 

Directly the agreement was reached, Mr. J. H. Ellis (the Chairman 
of the Plymouth Gas Company) carried out his declared intention to 
withdraw the notices that had been given to the Company’s men. 


inn 


HUDDERSFIELD CORPORATION ACQUIRE THE LONGWOOD 
AND SLAITHWAITE GAS COMPANY’S UNDERTAKING. 








Yesterday week the undertaking of the Longwood and Slaith- 
waite Gas Company was acquired by the Huddersfield Corporation 
as a going concern. An event of such considerable local importance 
could not be allowed to pass, said the “ Huddersfield Examiner,” with- 
out some reference to the historical associations and development of 
the business which has been absorbed by the Corporation. 


The Longwood Gas Company was formed in 1859, and, therefore, 
the year which marks the close of its existence is also the Diamond 
Jubilee of the undertaking. Longwood did not adopt the benefits of a 
public gas supply until more than fifty years after the formation of the 
first gas company in the country. It was on March 26, 1859, that the 
inaugural meeting of a few persons interested in the subject was held 
at Longwood, at which meeting the preliminary steps were taken which 
resulted ultimately in the formation of the company as a joint-stock 
undertaking. A general meeting of the inhabitants of Longwood and 
district, called by the public bellman, was held in the Mechanics’ 
Hall; and after discussion the meeting unanimously resolved upon the 
formation of the company. The public were invited to take up shares ; 
but a reservation was placed upon the amount allotted—no individual 
or firm being allowed to take up more than /100 of the first issue 
of £4000. This amount was readily subscribed ; works were erected ; 
and mains were laid to the designs and plans of Mr. Emmott, an 
engineer, of Oldham. At the commencement of supply the price 
charged was 6s. per 1000 c.ft.; and the following is an extract from 
the report presented to the general meeting of shareholders, held on 
June 27, 1860: ‘‘ The sum charged for gas is at the rate of 6s. per 
tooo c.ft., which, for a new company, is not an extravagant price, 
as the illuminating power of the gas has been proved to be equal to 


| 15¢ mold candles.”’ 


The plot of land upon which the works were erected comprised 
7169 sq. yards, and was leased to the Company at £37 per annum. 
The land sufficed for manufacturing operations until 1901, when the 
works of the Colne Vale Gas Company were acquired. From its 
earlier stages the Longwood Gas Company passed through many 
vicissitudes. At one time as many as six gas-works were operating 
within the area of the Company. Two of these were bought over, and 
two came to grief. In 1898 there only remained one competitor—the 
Colne Vale Gas Company, which was formed in the year 1875. In 
July, 1875, the Royal Assent was given to the Longwood Gas Act, 
notwithstanding that seven distinct parties opposed the Bill before 
the House of Commons Committee—including the Corporation of 
Huddersfield, the London and North-Western Railway Company, 
Henry Saville (afterwards Lord Saville), the Linthwaite Local Board, 
and the Slaithwaite Gas Company. The opposition resulted in modi- 
fications being made in the original proposals of the promoters. 

Although the Longwood Gas Company had obtained statutory 
powers, another company—the Colne Vale Gas Company—was pro- 
moted by some local millowners ; and they proceeded to erect works 
close to the Longwood works. An Act of Parliament was applied for ; 
but as the area scheduled was already covered by the Act granted to 
the Longwood Company, the application was unsuccessful. These 
were troublous, and indeed costly, times; for the mains of the new 
Company were already laid, and from time to time the Councils (then 
Local Boards) rendered them passive, if not active, assistance, largely 
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in the mistaken idea that competition in gas supply tended to keep- 
down the price. Eventually, as the result of a series of conferences, 
the works of the Colne Vale Company were transferred in rgor to the 
Longwood Company. By this transfer the Company came into pos- 
session of land which had been scheduled in the 1875 Act to be ac- 
quired by agreement, as well as some additional land. This necessi- 
tated a further application to Parliament; and notwithstanding much 
opposition from the Corporation of Huddersfield, the acquiring of the 
Colne Vale works was confirmed by an Act passed in 1902, the Company 
having commenced to operate them under a provisional agreement 
from July 1, 1901. The transfer was effected by the payment of a sum 
of £20,000; and in return the Longwood Company obtained a con- 
sumption amounting to about 14 million c.ft. per annum, over 6 acres 
of leasehold land, which has appreciated considerably in value, 
and property and other rents amounting to about {200 per annum. 
Six weeks after acquiring the Colne Vale gas undertaking the works were 
shut-down, and were subsequently dismantled. The buildings have 
been partly utilized as meter repairing, stove repairing, and fitting 
shops and stores, and partly let off to tenants. 

In 1913 the Directors of the Longwood and Slaithwaite Gas Com- 
panies arranged an amalgamation of the two undertakings. The 
Slaithwaite Company was formed as the outcome of a preliminary 
meeting held in February, 1855, when it was resolved to ascertain the 
expense of laying down plant for the village of Slaithwaite ‘ capable 
of supplying gas for 500 or 600 burners.” A prospectus was issued 
inviting subscriptions for £2000; and in it the importance of gas 
not only for light and warmth, but also for culinary purposes, was 
referred to. The Slaithwaite Company was incorporated by Act of 
Parliament in 1876, and along with the Longwood Company showed 
consistently steady progress until the amalgamation in 1914. 

One of the great factors which led to the amalgamation was, says 
our local contemporary, the possibility of abandoning the methods of 
carbonizing coal which then existed and erecting modern mechani- 
cally equipped works capable of manufacturing gas for the needs of 
the two districts. The construction commenced early in 1915; and, 
notwithstanding great difficulties (owing to war conditions), the works 
were brought into operation at the end of 1916. . The new works, 
which cost a little over £40,000, would at to-day’s prices of materials 
and labour have cost at least three times this amount. The quantity 
of coal carbonized in 1915 was 21,000 tons, and from it 211 millionc.ft. 
of gas were manufactured, or about 10,000 c.ft. per ton. In 1918 
the coal carbonized amounted to about 14,400 tons, and 219,478,000 c.ft. 
of gas were produced, or at the rate of 15,240 c.ft. per ton of coal. 
Although over 8 million c.ft. of gas more were manufactured, the 
quantity of coal used was 6600 tons less, 

Notwithstanding electrical competition, the output of gas in the 
Longwood and Slaithwaite areas has shown steady progress; the 
quantity sold to-day being about four times that of a quarter of a 
century ago. The Corporation are thus acquiring a property of a 
thoroughly progressive character, and with up-to-date equipment for 





the production of cheap gas. The incidence of the war has naturally 
entirely upset the estimates as to the cost of gas production ; but it is 
certain the cost would “ have been appreciably higher had it not been 
for the success which has attended the working of the new plant.” 

The Directors of the Company at the time were Mr. Benjamin 
Broadbent, C.B.E., M.A., J.P. (Chairman), Mr. William Crowther, 
O.B.E., J.P. (Vice-Chairman), Messrs. Thomas Mallinson, J.P., Sam 
Haigh, and James R. Hall. The Engineer and Secretary, who had 
been with the Company for the last 23 years, and who vacated office 
under the transfer, was Mr. J. H. Brearley. 


——_— 


WALTHAM ABBEY AND CHESHUNT GAS COMPANY. 





Extraordinary General Meeting. 


An Extraordinary General Meeting of the Company was held at 
No. 5, Great Winchester Street, E.C., on Tuesday, the 23rd ult. It 


was presided over by Mr. E. L. Burton, who has succeeded Mr. 
Alfred Kitt as Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN read the resolution passed at the last meeting, which 
was to the effect that the report be referred back to the Directors, who 
were empowered to call to their assistance Messrs. Cash, Stone, and 
Co., to investigate the affairs of the Company for the past two years. 
Since then, he said. the report of Messrs. Cash, Stone, and Co. had 
been received; and while in some respects it was admirable, for 
his purpose it was inconclusive. It had eventually been decided to 
examine the accounts for the past five years; and the accounts had 
also been audited by Mr. Clarkson. He did not propose to read the 
reports. Mr. Clarkson, however, found that in 1914 the sum of £6784 
had been charged to revenue account ; and that this amount, except 
£309, should have been charged to capital. A further sum of £928, 
which had been written-off in respect of alteration to the works, 
seemed also excessive; so it was arranged that {619 of this should be 
charged to repairs of works for the past half year, and that £309 should 
be charged to the suspense account, as might be determined here- 
after. A sum of £6400 was thus left which they could possibly bring 
back to the revenue account. Mr. Clarkson thought that the deprecia- 
tion which had been written-off in the past bad not been dealt with 
completely during this period. Irregular amounts had been charged; 
and for several years no such amounts had been written-off. Very 
properly Mr. Clarkson systematized matters, and arrived at the con- 
clusion that £3624 should have been written-off as depreciation of gas- 
meters, and a further £835 for gasholders. Accordingly a sum of 
£2071 had been credited to capital account; and it appeared in the 
balance-sheet for this half year. Mr. Clarkson also found that £2855 
had been expended on stoves and fittings without reference to re- 
newals, and, on the other hand, that the deterioration of the whole of 
the stoves and fittings—going back to the early years of the Company— 
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amounted to £4086. This was the cost of the stoves and fittings pur- 
chased during the series of years under audit, and ought to have been 
charged to capital account. The amount expended during the years 
1914 to 1918 on extensions and improvements, less allowances for 
depreciation of holders, meters, stoves, &c., was £783; and this sum 
appeared in the profit and loss account. 

Mr. J. Eve said that, if they had been present at the February meet- 
ing, they would have heard a discussion as to how the Company’s 
accounts had been prepared for the last six years; and the Secretary 
(Mr. W. B. Randall) then admitted that, if there had been a proper 
allocation between capital and revenue, there would have been a credit 
balance to the profit and loss account of £16,500, instead of a debit 
balance of £359. They could understand, therefore, why the accounts 
had been referred to the accountants. Messrs, Cash, Stone, and Co. 
stated that the sum of £700 per annum would cover the depreciation 
on the various items just mentioned by the Chairman. Mr. Clarkson 
allowed for the four years 1914-18 the sum of £5226, as against Messrs. 
Cash, Stone, and Co.'s £2800. They would thus see that there was a 
difference of over £2000 which could be brought to the profit and loss 
account. The Chairman had referred to the sum of £783 brought to 
the credit side of the profit and loss account ; and it really did seem as 
if the account had been “rigged up” to show a small sum paid into 
that account. A total sum of £7404 had been included in the revenue 
account which ought to have gone tocapital expenditure account. The 
whole thing turned upon the admission of the Secretary at the last 
meeting. If he was right, then where were the figures ? 

x er CHAIRMAN: He was wrong. He gave the figures out of his 
ead. 

The Secretary (Mr. W. B. Randall) explained that Mr. Eve wrote 
him on the morning of the meeting asking ‘“‘ how much of the amount 
chargeable to capital had been charged to revenue for a certain number 
of years?” And against his own judgment in the matter, he was asked 
to mention the amount, which was £16,500. The whole affair really 
amounted to a “storm in a tea-cup.” 

Mr. EvE said that, if there was a “ storm in a teacup,” the Secretary 
was responsible for it. He (the speaker) had done his duty; and he 
contended that there ought to be sufficient brought back to the profit 
and loss account to show a larger dividend. . He was of opinion that 
these accounts had been “ rigged up.” 

The Cuairman propused that the report of Messrs. Cash, Stone, & 
Co. be received. 

Mr. Eve seconded this; and it was carried. 

The CuarrMAN said they would now go forward in astraight manner ; 
and if any devious practices were permitted, he should terminate his 
connection with the Company. 

The action of the Directors in having the accounts investigated was 
approved. 

On the motion of Mr. F. R. Smitu, seconded by Mr. NicHotts, 
the Chairman was elected a Director. 

Mr. J. Paxton Clarkson, F.S.A.A., and Mr, Lewis Hardy, F.C.A., 





were appointed Auditors; and Mr. J. Randall, the retiring Auditor, 
was thanked. 

It was stated that Mr. W. B. Randall, the retiring Secretary and 
Manager, would continue in the position until Mr. F. Smallbone (his 
successor) could take up his duties. 

A dividend was declared for the half year to June 30 at the rate 
of 2 p.ct. per annum on the “A,” “B,” “C,” and “ D ” shares. 


_— 
— 


EFFECT OF THE ALTERED QUALITY OF GAS. 


The Gas Light and Coke Company’s Notice to their Consumers. 


The following notice, signed by the Secretary (Mr. W. L. Galbraith), 
and dated the 1st inst., has been issued by the Gas Light and Coke 
Company to their consumers. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF THE RAILWAY STRIKE 


Coal supplies to our works are suspended. 

There are certain stocks of coal and oil at the works; but without 
supplies coming in daily, there are physical difficulties in the way of 
getting sufficient quantities of coal into the retorts to maintain a full 
output of normal quality gas. 

The Government have ordered the Company to reduce the quality of 
the gas supplied, in order to get the greatest possible output from the 
coal available. 

Consumers may therefore experience temporary trouble, owing to 
their burners requiring adjustment to the altered quality of the gas. 
Those who do so should notify the nearest office of the Company, 
when attention will be given as speedily as possible, though that may 
not be as promptly as could be desired. 

Pending adjustment by the Company's workmen, consumers should, 
by more or less closing the air-ports, temporarily reduce the supply of 
air to burners giving trouble. 

Consumers are reminded that during the continuance of the strike 
they are required by the Government to observe the strictest economy 
in the use of gas. 

By so doing, they may render it possible for the Company to main- 
tain throughout the 24 hours an adequate supply of gas, which other- 
wise would have to be reduced, and so cause great inconvenience to all 
who are dependent on gas for lighting, cooking, heating, and power 
purposes—including important food distribution centres. 

The Company invite the co-operation, and bespeak the patience, of 
their consumers in the present very difficult circumstances. 


tin, 
oad 


Position of the Peterborough Gas Supply.—The gas supply of 
Peterborough, which it had been announced would cease last Satur- 
day, is being continued. The Chief Constable has been empowered to 
requisition coal that is on the railway sidings. 
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VOLUME OR VALUE. 





The following paragraph, taken from the October issue of the “ Co- 
Partnership Journal of the South Metropolitan Gas Company ” is re- 
ferred to in our editorial columns. 


The intention of our Company to accept without reservation the con- 
clusions of the Fuel Research Board on gas standards, and, as a 
logical consequence, to apply to Parliament for powers to charge for 
gas according to its heat value—that being in practice the only value 
that matters—has been vigorously criticized by eminent representatives 
of the gas undertakings who supply a larger bulk of gas per thermal 
unit than we have been in the habit of delivering to our consumers, and 
who naturally wish to be paid for the bulk rather than for the heat 
contained in it. The gas supplied in the South Metropolitan area is 
straight coal gas of high calorific power ; and it seems to us unfair for 
the price per 1000 c.ft. to be compared with that charged by neigh- 
bouring companies who supply a mixture of coal gas and some other 
gas, of which a larger volume has to be consumed to produce the same 
heating effect. If the consumer gets as much heat in (say) 850 c.ft. of 
one gas as he does in 1000 c.ft. of another, why should the charge not 
be made for the heat units, which do really matter to him, instead of 
the cubic feet, which matter very little? The only objection we can see 
is that based upon the hope that “the man in the street ” will hold to 
the belief that one gas is as good as another, and give acertain amount 
of undeserved credit to the company which supplies a low-grade gas at 
a low price per 1000 c.ft. There certainly seems to be a prima facie 
case for the reform which Dr. Carpenter is pioneering. But, like all 
pioneers, he will have great opposition to encounter, and may not get 
much help from the Technical Press, which cannot be reasonably ex- 
pected to disregard the fact that most gas companies (i.¢., most of its 
subscribers) would in this matter rather go on in the old pre-war 
paths. When a proposed reform is in advance of popular ideas, one 
has to wait a long time before the Press takes the side of the pioneer of 
the reform ; but incidentally it often helps his propaganda by criticism. 


_ 
ee 


INDUSTRIAL POISONING. 





One of the sections of the newly-issued annual report (for 1918) of the 
Chief Inspector of Factories and Workshops is on “ Industrial Poison- 
ing,” by Dr. T. M. Legge, C.B.E., Medical Inspector of Factories, 
who reviews briefly the incidence of poisoning and industrial disease 
during the period of the war. 

Giving statistics for the years 1917 and 1918, and referring to coal 
gas, be says that, of the total cases, nine occurred at gas-works (with 
four deaths), in cleaning and repairing operations ; five were reported 
from the back-lighting of a muffle-furnace in a work-room; and ten 





from a muffle-furnace with ineffective draught. Two men were fatally 
gassed while repairing a holder in a chemical works ; and as they were 
employed by an outside firm of engineers, they were not missed until 
two days had elapsed, after which time, search being made, their bodies 
were found at the bottom of the holder. 

Of the total number of cases of power-gas poisoning in the two 
years, three were due to feeding operations, and sixteen to cleaning 
and repairing. Three occurred to men some distance away, on to 
whom the fumes were blown. 

Some examples are given of acute poisoning by benzol. In one 
case, a man was employed as a stillman, and succumbed to inhalation 
of benzol vapour, which had escaped into the benzol-bouse owing to 
an increase of pressure on the steam-boilers causing a quicker distilla- 
tion of the vapour than the condenser was capable of dealing with. 
He recovered and returned to work, but died two days later without 
direct evidence of any further gassing. A fatality to a man who had 
entered a benzol tank-wagon (after precautions had been taken) to 
remove sediment, led Mr. Jackson (the District Inspector) to recom- 
mend: (1) Thorough boiling-out with water, the mud being raked 
over at the same time ; (2) filling and emptying with water immedi- 
ately before entry ; (3) provision of a respirator giving an air supply 
from outside the tank while anyone is inside it. A somewhat similar 
accident, though not fatal, occurred in the cleaning out of a deposit of 
naphthalene at the bottom of a tank-waggon used for carrying creosote 
oil from tar distilleries. 

By an arrangement with the occupiers of the principal factories in 
South Wales for the manufacture of briquettes, reports have been 
obtained of cases of pitch ulceration which came to their knowledge. 
These cases were usefully followed up by inquiry by the certifying 
surgeon, so that for the years 1914-18 particulars have been received 
of 64 men who have been affected, some of them more than once in 
the time stated. This, says Dr. Legge, is a very disappointing result, 
following on the inquiry which was made by Mr. A. H. Lush in 1911, 
and again in 1913, into the need for regulations requiring washing and 
bath accommodation, overall suits, prevention of dust, and protection 
against injury to the eyes. Improvements made to reduce the exces- 
sive dust have not been very successful. 


<i 
<a 


NEW ZEALAND COAL AND NATIONALIZATION. 





The New Zealand Board of Trade were twelve months ago author- 
ized to inquire into the coal industry of the Dominion; and their report 
forms the subject of an article in our “ Board of Trade Journal,” from 
which the following is taken. 

Considerable thought was devoted to the question of the desirability 
and practicability of nationalizing the mines of New Zealand; and as 
a result the Board express the opinion that some form of nationaliza- 
tion is urgently needed as an essential step towards removing short- 
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comings of long standing, effecting needed improvements of a positive 
kind, and avoiding evils that threaten to turn the industry out of the 
course of healthy and sane development. 

But the Board think this desired change should not take the torm of 
State purchase and direct management of the mines. They believe 
that direct State ownership and management, though it might lead to 
some of the objects in view, would not foster the highest degree of 
enterprise, initiative, and resourceful management, nor the necessary 
single-minded regard for efficient service from all ranks, nor the accu- 
mulation out of the profits of the industry of the fund adequate to its 
future development without becoming a burden on the other industries 
of the Dominion. The most pressing need is to combine the undoubted 
advantages of centralized policy and management with those that may 
reasonably be expected to result from representation of labour and of 
consumers (through the State) on the controlling body. 

The Board therefore strongly urge the immediate institution of a 
Dominion Coal Board (for both development and conservation). This 
Board should consist of representatives of (1) existing coal-mining com- 
panies ; (2) employees of these companies ; and (3) the Crown. 

It is suggested that the Board should comprise five members at most 
—the companies to appoint two members, the coal-workers two, and 
the Crown one, who shall be President. If the Board took over the 
function of distribution, the employees engaged in that branch would 
exercise a voice in the selection of the representatives of labour on the 
Board. The nominee of the Crown should be appointed for a definite 
term. The representatives of the coal companies should be elected by 
the shareholders, voting by a method similar to that prescribed for the 
election of the directors of a company under the Companies Act. The 

- representatives of the coal-workers should be elected annually, accord- 
ing to a system to be determined after consultation with the workers. 
In order to establish some continuity of policy, the members of the 
Board should retire from office, not as a whole, but one representative 
at a time of each of the two interests of capital and labour. This 
would involve a two-years’ term of office for each representative; but 
he should be eligible for re-election. 

The Dominion Coal Board should be in a position to achieve effec- 
tively the objects detailed below and similar aims : 

(1) = ee of economies in the cost of producing the output 
of coal. 

(2) The conservation of the coal resources of the Dominion, with due 
regard to the most equitable distribution of the available sup- 
plies as between present and future needs; the systematic and 
easy development and expansion of the industry to satisfy the 
growing requirements of the community. 

(3) The concentration of the industry at any given time in the most 
profitable fields. 

(4) The removal of the causes of labour unrest. Subsidiary to this 
is the institution of proper housing for mine workers. 

(5) The inauguration of an efficient system of distribution. 

(6) The regulation of coal prices in the interests of consumers. 

To these ends, the Board should be empowered to take over the 
existing coal companies with their assets and liabilities at valuation, 
and to issue stock to the existing shareholders in exchange for the 
shares held by them at the average market value of such shares for the 
period of the three years immediately preceding such exchange ; such 
average market value to be calculated and determined by a specially 
appointed Commission. Existing company law should apply to the 
Dominion Coal Board ; ‘but it should be modified wherever required to 
permit the Board to exercise the functions necessary to achieve the 
objects in view. Stockholders should be guaranteed a pure interest 
rate of 4 p.ct. on their paid-up capital. From the balance left, after 
payment of this rate, working and maintenance expenses, and making 
provision for renewals and depreciation and reasonable development, 
there should be paid: (1) A risk rate to stockholders ; and (2) bonuses 
to stockholders and employees in the proportions respectively of the 
amount of dividend calculated at the pure interest and risk rates com- 
bined and the total amount of the pay-roll of the Board. 

The Board should also take over, administer, and develop the exist- 
ing coal mines of the State. The industry should be subject to taxation 
and rating in common with all other industries. 


<i 
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MOTOR SPIRIT AND THE PROFITEERING ACT. 





Under the provisions of the Profiteering Act, the Board of Trade 
have made an Order declaring “ motor spirit used or capable of being 
used for supplying motive power to motor vehicles, whether taxed or 
not, to be an article in common use by the public,” and ordering that 
the Profiteering Act, 1919, shall apply to such motor spirit. 

At the same time, the Board fixed the following as the maximum 
prices which may be charged on the sale of such spirit. 


Maximum WHOLESALE PRICES FOR SPIRIT—IN CANS. 


Per Gallon. 
DER ns SIs eee Ue 2s. 10d. 
Special boiling-points . .... . e +8 
ae a Se ok ee 2 8 
BOG Bee caer . 2 6 


For delivery to commercial consumers (not for re-sale) in steel 
barrels, 1d. per gallon less than can price: and for delivery in bulk to 
commercial consumers (not for re-sale), 14d. per gallon less than can 
price. 1d. per gallon to be added to all above prices when sold for 
delivery in Scotland or Ireland. 


Maximum ReEralit PRICEs. 


The maximum price at which motor spirit may be sold by retail shall 
be the delivered price per gallon to the retailer, with an addition of 
44d. a gallon. Quantities less than a gallon shall be sold at a price 
proportionate to that charged per gallon. 

Where motor spirit is delivered by a retailer to a purchaser at any 
place other than the retailer's place of business, an extra charge at 





THREE 
POINTS 


of advantage from the many found in 
our Slot Meters are: 


1st.—They are Fraud Proof, and cannot 
be tampered with through the Slot. 


2nd.—The Slot is closed when the maxi- 
mum number of Coins have been inserted. ° 


3rd.—Our Price-Changing System is the 
Simplest, Quickest, and most Accurate 
yet devised. 






ALL PARTS INTERCHANGEABLE. 





Tens of Thousands in use, and adopted ex- 
clusively by many Gas Companies. 


WILLEY & Co., LTD., 
Exeter, London, Manchester, Leicester. 


Telegrams: Telephone Nos. : 
“WILLEY, EXETER.” 182 EXETER, 
“GASVILLADO, KINLAND, LONDON.” 294 DALSTON, LONDON, 
“METERS, LEICESTER.” 4771 LEICESTER. 
“WILMETER, MANCHESTER.” 7419 CITY (MANCHESTER). 

LONDON WORKS & OFFICES: 
89-95, Hertford Road, Kingsland, N. 
LEICESTER: 
5, Oxendon Street. 
MANCHESTER: 
John Street, Booth Street West, S.W. 


AGENTS FOR SCOTLAND: 











the rate of 1d. for a gallon or for any part of a gallon may be added 
to the price permitted by this Order, 





‘* M. NELSON & CO., 20, WEST CAMPBELL ST., GLASGOW 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


The London Marke: for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 


Lonpon, Oct, 6. 

Pitch continues in a strong position, and there is a considerable 
amount of inquiry. A price of well over 75s. per ton net f.o.b. 
Creosote is steady at about 6d. per 
gallon net and naked. Other prices are: Anthracene, 9d. per unit, 
casks free ; pyridine, 4s. to 4s. 3d. per gallon ; solvent naphtha 95/160, 
2s. 6d. per gallon ; pure benzol and pure toluol, 2s. 9d. per gallon. 


makers’ works is obtainable. 


In sulphate of ammonia, the position remains unchanged. 


Tar Products in the Provinces. 


Oct. 6. 


The average values for gas-works products during the week were : 
Gas-works coal tar, 37s. 3d. to 42s. 3d. Pitch, East Coast, 66s. to 





Tar Products. 
Very little information has come into my possession since my last 


FROM A MARKET CORRESPONDENT. 


67s. 6d. per ton f.a.s. ; West Coast—Manchester, 55s. to 57s. 6d. ; Liver- 
pool, 55s. to 57s. 6d., Clyde, 65s. to 70s. nominal. 
North, 1s. 8d. to 1s. rod. ; crude 65 p.ct. at 120° C., 114d. to 1s. ofd. 
naked at makers’ works ; 50-90 p.ct. naked, North, 1s. 8d. to 1s. rod. 
Toluol, naked, North, 2s. to 2s. 1d. nominal. 
in bulk, North, 8d. to 84d. 
to 2s. 2d. 


Benzol go p.ct., 


Coal tar crude naphtha 
Solvent naphtha, naked, North, 2s. 
Heavy naphtha, North, 2s. rd. to 2s, 3d. Creosote, in 
bulk, North, liquid, 5d. to 5}d.; salty, 44d. to 43d. Heavy oils, in 
bulk, North, 6d. to 64d. Carbolic acid, 60 p.ct., 1s. 6d. to 1s. 64d. 
Naphthalene, £15 to £17 1os.; salts, £4 tos. to £6, bagsincluded. An- 
thracene, “A” quality, 73d. to 74d. per minimum 4o p.ct.; *B”’ 
quality nominal. 


report was written; but the little which has reached me is not at all 
encouraging. Works have never properly recovered from the coal 








STOCK MARKET REPORT. 





THE momentous events of last week, as might 
be expected, were not without their sinister in- 
fluence upon the Stock Exchange, but happily 
were less harmful than they might have been. 
There was a good attendance at the opening, 
and, in expectation of sales, prices were as a 
precautionary measure marked-down. But the 
looked-for sales did not materialize; and the 
closing figures of the week before were well 
maintained. Tuesday was very quiet; mail 
advices being interrupted, and the strained 
position enjoined the utmost caution in dealing. 
Many abstained altogether. Things improved 
next day, and many lines were looking up. 
Confidence in a solution increased on Thurs- 
day, with rising prices ; and although on Friday 
there was slight reaction, the advances were 
not wholly lost. 

In the gilt-edged market, the firmness of 
Home Government issues was remarkable ; and 
on Friday Consols marked 513, War Loan 9438, 
Funding 774, and Victory 848. Home Rails 
were very quiet, but not weak. In response to 
inquiries made there was no appreciable dis- 
position to sell, Canadians and Argentines 
were irregular. 

In the Foreign Market, French Loans oscil- 
lated almost daily, in accordance with the ex- 
change ; and there was at first some inquiry for 
Russians. Chinese were firmer. 

In the Miscellaneous Market, there was a 
good deal of jumpiness in lines especially ex- 
posed to strikeinfluences. Rubber was thrown 
down, and afterwards rebounded ; and Oils had 
anything but a smooth passage. Ships went 
fairly well; and Textiles and Iron and Steel met 
with support. 

Business in the Gas Market fell back again in 
point of volume of transactions recorded. Few 
undertakings were dealt in at ali, and eight im- 
portant issues furnished only a single bargain 
apiece. Owing to the torpor and an indisposi- 
tion to sell, there was hardly any movement ; 
and the prices marked were almost a repetition 
of those of the previous week. Excluding an 
ex div. variation, there was but one change in 
quotation—South Metropolitan being a point 
easier. 

Bargains done for cash during the week were 
as follows: On Monday, Alliance and Dublin 
49, 493, European 12, Gas Light ordinary 59, 
ditto debenture 54, Imperial Continental de- 
benture 80, 804, Primitiva preference 67s. 6d., 
68s. 9d., South Metropolitan 59, 594, 60. On 
Tuesday, Alliance and Dublin 46, Bourne- 
mouth “B” 10g, Gas Light ordinary, 584, 60, 
ditto preference 66, Imperial Continental 1254, 
South Metropolitan 59. On Wednesday, 
Alliance and Dublin 47, Gas Light ordinary 
58, 59, Imperial Continental 124, South 
Metropolitan 58, 583, 59, ditto debenture 50. 
On Thursday, Alliance and Dublin 473, 
British 254, 25%, Gas Light ordinary 58}, 59, 
60, ditto preference 654, Imperial Continental 
125, 125%, 126, ditto debenture 79, 804, Monte 
Video 13}, Primitiva 30s., ditto preference 
65s., South Metropolitan 584, 60, ditto pre- 
ference 94}. On Friday, Gas Light ordinary 
59, Imperial Continental 124, South Metro- 
politan 58, 60, South Suburban 68. 

In the Money Market, there was at first a 
fair demand; but this was soon more than 
met by the release of a very large amount of 
money. Supply continued over-abundant, and 
extreme ease marked the close of the week. 
Silver moved wildly; from 614d. it rose on 
Thursday to the record price of 644d., only to 
fall next day to 63d. The bank rate is 5 p.ct., 
as fixed on April 5, 1919. 













































































ANTE-WAR PRICES AND DIVIDENDS, LATEST DIVIDENDS, AND LAST WEEK'S BARGAINS. 
s5 5 3 Lowen 
BSe 3 
. a) Closing Presen and 
Issue. 3 85a NAMB Prices. Highest 
— H 8S | gzS & July 86, a Prices of 
a a 1914 Bargains. 
£ p-c. 
182,049 | Stk.| July 31 4 4% | Aldershot 4p.c. Pref. . oe 60—65 
1,551,868 | « | Sept.26 | 2 | 2 Alliance & Dublin Ord. | 69—64 43 —48* 46—494 
874,000 | Jay 11 4 4 Do, 4p.0. Deb. 16—19 60 - 62 Ss 
980,000 5 priiag | 74 Bombay, Ltd.. . . He 53— . 
60,000 10 | Aug. 28 | 16 12 Bourse 0 p.c. = ly— os 
888,110 | 10 " 1 | 1% | month Gas 127 po. .| ienis 10—11 103 
116,000 | 10 " 6 oh eaten | Pref. 6p.c. | 18h--14 94-93 ee 
159,440 | — | June’7 | — | 4% F \4p.c. Deb. am 65-67 
999,045 | Stk. | July 11 | 14 87/- | Brentford A Consolid, . | 261—266 55—60 
784,920 |» " il 81/8 Do. BNew . .| 204—209 50—65 
65,000 | ” 6 6 Do, 6p.c. Pref. .| 108—111 16—78 
991,400; «w | Jumell | 4 4 Do, 4 ri Deb. .| 91—98 64—6 
214,775 | « | Sept.11 | 12 | 7% Brighton & Hove Orig. . | 208—218 123—198 
244,900 | a 8 | 6 Do, A Ord, Stk. | 154—169 84-8) 
938,500 | Stk. - 5 6% | Bristol 5p.c.max. . . = ee - 
680,000 | 20/ Sept. 26 1 10% | British... ... 44—45 25—27+* 254—253 
190,000 | Stk.| June 27 4% Do. 4 p.c. Deb. Stk.. 63—65 ee 
945,771 | wy " 4 | 4% | Buenos Aires4p.c. Deb. | 85—87 50—68 
000 | 10 - — | — | OCapeTown & Dis., Ltd. 7 64—7 
100,000 | _ 10 - — | -@ 0. 44p.c. Pref.. . 63 —7. 
100,000 | Stk. | June27 | 44 | 4 Do. p.c, Deb. Stk. | _70—15 61 
157,150 | » | Feb,96 | 5 5 Chester6p.c. Ord, . , | 108—110 ; 
1,518,980 | « | Aug. 14 .¥ 80/- | Commercial 4 p.c, Stk.. | 106—108 55—60 
660,000 | 0 5E | 26/8 0, Bs: do,. | 108—105 54—57 
475,000 | « | Janel | 8 8% Do, 8p.c. Deb, Stk, 50-52 
,000 | ” 4 — | Continental Union Ltd. 16—19 4348 
,000 ny " 7 = Do. 7p.c, Pref, | 116—118 65—70 
61,600 | Stk.| Aug. 98 | 14 12% | Croydon A 10 Ro. ° 8 eo 150—160 
400; — “a 1l 9% | Oroydon B and O 7p.c.. ee 105—115 
499,270 | Stk. a 6 4% Derby Con. Stk. . , 128—195 ‘ 
65,000 rT} _ 4 0. Deb, Stk, 102—104 . es 
1,002,180 | 10 | July 80 | 10 6/0 | Huropean, Ltd. . . 174—18 1214 12 
16,298,975 | Stk. Pe 4/17/4| 80). Gas 4 p.c, Ord, 98—102 58-61 68—60 
2,600, " " Bh | 26/8 | Tigh | Shp-o.max.. .| 16—19 47—49 ee 
4,062,285 | " 4 A andi 4 p.c. Con, Pref, 96—99 65—68 6514—66 
4,674,850 | « | Janell | 8 8 Coke | 8P:¢: Con. Deb, | 12-143 52—65 54 
180,000 | " 10 | 10% 10 p.c. Bonds ee ee 
82,500; Sept.11 | 5 44% | Hastings & St, L. 6 p.c. *e 57—62 
958,440) id 84 Do. p. 87—89 42—47 
0,000; 10) Aprila9 | 11 7 Hongkong & Ohina, Ltd. | 16i—163 4—-€3 
86,600 | Stk.| Aug.28 | 9 2 Hornsey 7p.c.. « +e 110—115 
181,000} » | Sept.11 | 7 52% | Ilford Aandd. . 151—164 88-98 
65.780 | nn 6 oe) Wes a 5 4 115—118 67—72 et 
65,500 | « | June27 | 4 4 Do.4p.c.Deb.. . .| ,99—94 61—64 ee 
4,940,000| 1 | May 14 | 9 4 4 Imperial Continental . | 150—160 194199 124—126 
1,985,000 | « | Aug. 14 | 0. B4p.c. Deb, Red. | _84—86 79—81 19—804 
985, | Sept. 11 64% | Gea Bridge Ord. 6 p.c, . a 87—92 oe 
9,498,905 | » | Feb.26 | 10 | 49/6 | Liverpool 5 p.c. Ord, } «| iee—148 ‘is 
806,088 | June 26 * 4% | Do. 4p.c. Pr. Deb. Stk, *e ee oe 
165,786} ww | Aug. 14 | 7/5/6| 83%| Maidstone6p.c.. . . oe 56—61 ° 
75,000} & | Junell | 6 % | Malta & Mediterranean | 44—4§ Bb—83 
250,000 | 200/ Oct. 1 | 4& | 48% m1 a } 4hp.c. Deb. | 99—101 90—97* # 
641,090 | 20) May 29 | 4 5 Monte Video, Led. . .| tg—19 124—184 13} 
1,875,899 | Stk. | July 30 sf bo Newcastle&Gatsh'dCGon, ry 624-684 ee 
629,705 u June 27 Do. 8p.c. Deb. 67—58 
15,000 | 10) Sept.11 | — | 11 North Middlesex 10 p.c. se 18—183 
66,940 10 "” W14j0) Ty ” " 7 p.c. 14—15 9-9: 
000 | Stk:| May 14 | 8 8 Oriental, Lid.. . . .| 11%—199 108—106 
60,000 6 | Mar.26 | 10 1/- | Oteoman, Ltd. .. . —* 3-63 
60,000 | 50/ Aug.28 | 18 | 74% | Portsea,IslandB . .| 2 i 14—16 oe 
100,000 50 " 12 6 % 0. ‘oe 118—191 66—58 oe 
249,980 5) April39 8 = Primitiva Ord, . . 14—2 80/- 
499,960 6 | June 96 6 — Do, 6p.c. Pref, —8 65/-—68/9 
691,600 | 100) June 2 | 4 4 Do, 4p.c. Deb. 91—98 1—7 be 
600,000} Stk.) July 80 | 4 4 Do, oo «=, SA oe 49—62 ‘ 
g48,i98 | | Janea? | 4 | 4% | River Pinte d'p.c. beb, ; 185-21 49-9 = 
150,000 ept. . .0, Pref, ee 
195,000} 50| July 2 | 6 | 56% | San Paulo {5 p.c, Deb. 4949 042 4 
; Stk.| Aug.28 | 10 5 Sheffield A, . . . «| 228—294 81—85 ee 
909,984 | % 10 6 o B.... | 228—996 81—£5 ‘ 
528, » a 10 Fla Do. - + « « « | 920—999 70—72 os 
188,201 | Stk. | Sept.12 | 4 4 Shrewsbury5p.c. . . ~ oe ee 
90, 10 | June27 | 9 10% | South African. . » | 10§—11 124—184 pa 
6,609,806 | Stk. | Aug. 14 | 5/4/0| 80/- | South Met.4p.c. Ord, . | Ml—11 68-61 58—60 
250, " July 11 _ 5 Do. ref, ee ee 94—96 944 
1,895,445 | » 8 8 Do.  8p.c. Deb. . He mth 62—64 50 
294, » | Aug. 14 | 8§ | 6% | South Shields Con. Stk. | 157-16 104—106 ¥ 
962,795 | » i 6 83% | 8’th Suburb’n Ord. 6 Bo 114—116 68—78 68 
87, Stk June 27 5 5 Do. 6p.c. Deb, Stk, | %16—118 68—91 oe 
647,740 | 4, May 14 | 7 | 8 Southampton Ord. . . 99—102 68—68 ° 
121,275 as June 27 4 4% Do. 4 p.c. Deb, Stk. oe 68—65 
¥ » | Aug. 14 4 Tottenham (A5p.c. «| 185—188 70—165 
782,275 | 45 2 6 B District i? Bap.c, . | LL5—117 50—55 
181,255 | ,, | Jume%6 | 4 4% 4p.c, Deb, | 87—89 64—66 
182,880 10 | Deo. 80 6 — |Tuoscan,Ltd.... . 5—6 1—2 
149,900} 10| July 1 | 56 5% Do. 6p.c. Deb. Red, | 98—95 45—50 
296,476 | Stk. | Sept. 11 5 5% nemouth 6 p.c. max.. | 108}—109 804—824 eo 
andsworth, Wimble- 
don, and Bpsom— 
g0,000| ,, | Aug. 28 65); | Wandsworth A6p.c.. | 151—156 85—90 ™ 
686 ” ® 40/- Do, B 84 p.c, . 129—184 63—68 ae 
108,075 | ,, * — | 88/6 Do: gg ts Ss 63—68 ee 
140,865 oo " — | 88/6 New Ordinary . . . ee 68—68 ee 
852,000 |, ° 6% | 83/9 Wimbledon 6 p.c.. . | 11%—122 65—70 ree 
98, ms re 6R | 40/- Bpsombp.c. . . .| 191—196 65—70 . 
88,416 | ,, Jane 27 | 8 B% 8 p.c. Deb, Stk. 86—89 49—51 
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strike ; and the present condition is that there are very meagre stocks 
of coal available, and there is little prospect of fresh supplies until the 
railway strike is settled and traffic conditions become more normal. 
Bye-product outputs are consequently certain to be restricted for some 
time to come, which will necessitate a readjustment of values in many 
lines. The Continental trade in pitch is shut-off for the present, and 
generally the markets are marking-time. Makers do not seem anxious 
to sell; but there is rather a tendency to await something definite in 
the labour situation before making contracts. Quotations are nominal 
generally, on the basis of rates mentioned last week. 


Sulphate of Ammonia. 


The railway strike will seriously interfere with the trade in sulphate 
of ammonia, since not only are manufacturers unable to obtain their 
raw materials, but deliveries cannot be made to farmers, except in the 
few instances where local dealers possess stocks. It is stated on good 
authority that the deficiency which results from the present operation 
of the railways is to be made good by an advance in goods rates, 
which, in turn, must add to the cost of the production of sulphate of 
ammonia. It would, therefore, not be surprising if a further advance 
in quotations for this product had to be made, But even so, sulphate 
is practically the cheapest nitrogenous fertilizer on the market. Sul- 
phate of ammonia contains just over 20 p.ct. nitrogen, whereas its chief 
competitor, nitrate of soda, contains only 15°5 p.ct. This means that, 
if sulphate of ammonia sells at £22 per ton, nitrate of soda is worth no 
more than {17 per ton. And the latter simply cannot be delivered 
here at anything like this price. 





<i 


Gas Restriction in Berlin.—By a new order, the Berlin restaurants 
are only to be allowed to use for lighting purposes 35 p.ct. of the 
amount of gas and electricity consumed by them per month in the 
year 1916. 

Belfast Gas Accounts.—The accounts of the Belfast Corporation 
for the year 1918-19, just issued by the City Accountant, show a total 
indebtedness of £494,000 in respect of the gas undertaking, the net 
profit on which is returned at £34,241. 

Dumbarton Gas-Works.—An endeavour is being made by Messrs. 
A. M‘Millan & Sons, Ltd., shipbuilders, of Dumbarton, to purchase 
the town gas-works so as to enable the firm to extend their ship- 
building yard, and erect additional workshops. The price offered is 
said to be £60,000. The proposal is that the Corporation should con- 
struct new gas-works at the east end of the town. 

Ennis Gas Consumers’ Company in Liquidation.—In the High 
Court of Ireland last week, the Official Liquidator of the Ennis Gas 
Consumers’ Company applied to Mr. Justice Gordon for liberty to 
borrow {£500 from the Provincial Bank for the purchase of coal to 
enable the underaking to be carried on, so that it might be sold as a 
going concern. He estimated that there were {£500 in debts out- 
standing. Mr. Justice Gordon gave permission, and also authorized 
proceedings to be taken against defaulting debtors. 

Dearer Gas in Edinburgh.—The Edinburgh and Leith Gas Com- 
missioners have increased the price of gas from 5s. to 5s. 8d. per 
tooo ¢c.ft. (as compared with the pre-war rate of 2s. 8d.), the advance 
to take effect as from the next meter readings, and to remain in force 
for six months. The cost of coal has risen from £118,349 in 1915 to 
£263,847 for the present year, or 123 p.ct.; workmen's wages have in- 
creased from £68,500 to £159,147 (132 p.ct.); the price of materials 
required for repairs and maintenance has more than doubled ; and 
rates and taxes have gone up by 167 p.ct. In submitting the figures 
to the Commissioners, the Convener of the Works Committee (Coun- 
cillor Douglas Elliot) expressed the hope that it might be possible to 
reduce the price of gas next May. 





Manufacturers and Gas Prices at Walsall.—A resolution has been 
passed by the Walsall Chamber of Commerce “viewing with great 
concern the increase in the price of gas from 4s. to 5s. per 1000 c.ft., 
and taking exception in particular to the imposition of a flat-rate 
applicable to all classes of consumers.” Previously, special terms 
were given to users of gas for power and heating purposes. Mr. S.F. 
Hawley expressed the opinion that the Chamber should have regard 
to the difficulties of the Corporation, in view of the heavy loss incurred 
on the gas undertaking last year. Mr. H. D. Jackson replied that the 
Corporation were under much less expense in dealing with large con- 
sumers, and that if the Gas Committee had to rely on small consumers 
they would have to increase their charges 25 p.ct. 


Reasons for a Higher Price at Hastings.—At the end of July, it 
was intimated that the price of gas had been provisionally fixed at 5s. 
per 1000 c.ft. by the Hastings and St. Leonards Gas Company. Un- 
fortunately, this has been found insufficient to meet the increased 
expenses ; and in giving notice of a further increase to 5s. 6d. per 
tooo c.ft., Mr. C. F. Botley (the Engineer and General Manager) says 
the recent award of a Court of Arbitration in addition to the effects of 
reduced working hours, means a further increase in the cost of labour 
of over £5000 per annum. The July advance of 6s. per ton, and the 
enforced substitution of certain. railborne coal for seaborne coal (the 
latter often of inferior quality and subject to excessive sea freights), will 
result in an addition to the coal bill of approximately £12,000 per 
annum. Certain repairs which could not be undertaken during the 
war have now to be dealt with at greatly increased cost ; and all stores 
and appliances are more expensive. 

Bridgwater Gas Company.—The full statutory dividends were de- 
clared at the annual meeting of the Bridgwater Gas Light Company, 
when the Directors reported that the quantity of gas sold during the 
twelve months ended June 30 was 83,100,000 c.ft., Or 4,500,000 C.ft. 
more than the previous year. The Chairman (Mr. R. Y. Foley) re- 
marked that during the war one or two of the employees had been 
seriously wounded, including the only son of Mr. J. H. Cornish (the 
Manager and Secretary). But all had happily more or less recovered. 
If they were forced to take their coal supplies from the Tyne, freight 
alone would cost 40s. per ton. The Directors during the past year had 
had to turn-down one or two promising schemes of development, on 
account of the enormous cost. The heavy cost of coal and labour was 
stimulating the energies of the gas engineers of the country to largely 
increase the volume of gas obtained from thecoal carbonized ; and if 
the experiments in this direction proved successful, the public might 
again look forward to cheaper gas. But it would be based on a 
calorific standard, and not on illuminating power, which was now rela- 
tively of little importance. Legislation would probably shortly be in- 
troduced with this end in view ; and it was likely that at the same time 
the financial disabilities would also receive attention at the hands of 
Parliament. 





By the sale of Duckworth Field Mill, the Blackburn Corporation 
realized £8221. They are now applying for the permission of the 
Ministry of Health to devote this amount towards meeting capital 
expenditure incurred for improvements at the Greenbank Gas-Works. 


Lecturing before chemical engineers at the Huddersfield Technical 
College, Dr. W. B. Davidson, of British Dyes, Ltd., pointed out the 
foolishness of the British prejudice in favour of the open fire, from 
which not more than 20 p.ct. heat efficiency is obtained. The highest 
efficiency from the gas-fire, he said, is 70 p.ct., and the average 60 p.ct. 
In his own house, during the past eight or ten years, he has used 
almost entirely coke, instead of coal. Coke could be burnt very suc- 
cessfully with properly designed fire-places, It was essential that 
there should be a deep fire and wide bars. 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Whatever is intended for insertion in the‘ JOURNAL” must be authenticated 
the name and address of the writer—not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the “‘ JOURNAL” should 
be received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O’CLOCK 
NOON ON MONDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s issue. 


Orders to Alter or stop PERMANENT ADVERTISEMENTS should 
be received by the FIRST POST on Saturday. 


Wanted, For Sale, and Tender Advertisements, Six Lines and 
under (about 40 words) 38s each additional Line, 6d. 


Telegrams: ‘*GASKING, FLEET LONDON.” 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the “JOURNAL.” 
ONE YEAR. HALF-YEAR,. QUARTER. 
United ) Advance Rate: 28/- ee 15/= ee 8/8 
Kingdom } Credit Rate: 32/- ee 16/- ee 9/6 
Abroad (in the Postal Union) 4 
Payable in Advance } 32/6 - 17/- . 10/ 
In payment of subscriptions for ‘“‘ JOURNALS ”’ sent abroad, Post Office 
Orders or Bankers’ Drafts on London on'y are accepted. 
All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 
Water Kina, 11, Bott Count, FLEET STREET, Lonvon, E.C. 4. 


Telephone: Helborn 6857. 








OXIDE OF IRON 
FOR SALE OUTRIGHT, OR ON LOAN. 


SPENT OxIDE 
PUROHASED IN ANY DISTRIOT. 


GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 


& J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 


® Limited), Globe Meter Works, OnpHam, and 
45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, 8.B. 1. 


WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS. 


REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION, 
Telephones: 815 Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London. 


Telegrams— 
“ Brappoog, OLpHam," and“ Meraiquz, Lams, Loxpox.” 


OXIDE OF IRON. 
SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT, 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


88, St. Mary at Hint, Lonpon, H.0, 3 
Phone: Avenue 6680, 


“TORTO” FIRE CEMENT. 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 





PatMErRston Hovussz, 
Oxp Broad Strrezt, Loxpor, H.0.2, 


Phone: Avenue 6680, 


88, St, Many at Hitz, Lonpon, B.C, 3. 





“S7OLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. 
Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for Gas-Works. 
Anprew Srerxenson, Gresham House, Old Broad 
Street, Loxpon, 0.0, ‘ Voloanism, London.” 





BENZOL PLANTS FOR GAS-WORKS. 


B AGLEY, MILLS, & CO., Ltd, 

92, Victoria Street, Westminster, 8.W.1, Invite 
inquiries from all Gas-Works making 75 million cubic 
feet and upwards per annum, 





“ KLEENOFF,” THE COOKER CLEANSER. 


Tins for Sale to Consumers. 
In Bulk for Works Use, 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


88, St, Many at Hriz, Lonpon, B.0, 3 
Phone: Avenue 6680, 
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